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PHILIP GRANGER’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


town of hg New. York, laid 

down the package of letters she was 
sorting, and turned to her daughter, with a 
troubled expression on her face.. 

‘“‘What is the matter, mother?’ asked pretty 
Mary Daly, who as assistant to her mother, 
and was busily letters for the next 
mail, 


‘Why, here is another of those pretty letters, 
for Philip Granger. They have kept coming for 
the last six months, and. no one ever calls for 
them.” 

Mrs. Daly had once been much better off, Her 
husband had been a lawyer in excellent practice, 
when the war broke out; but he had joined the 
army; had risen to the rank of colonel; and 
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r been killed in battle, leaving her and 

n ; child penniless. Her friends had inter- 
th ved. for her, and procured her the 
mi ; and thé. vet scanty 

‘her still 


face on thie as did her 
+h sometimes, - sighed when 


Joan sealed with wax, 
the seal—that somehow, 
) the Be ie Tetters that 


Y se think of how es 
at ni gaat and she at not 


s after ‘all, but only mere 


«Don’t tell ie returnéd Mrs. Daly. ‘I am 
just as certain these are love-letters, as that I am 
standing in the post-office this blessed minute. 
Care! She cares anyway, or she wouldn’t write 
so regularly; and if he don’t, he ought t® be 
ashamed of himself—that’s all.” 

‘Ts there no way.in which you could n 
her. that her letters are not delivered ?”’ su 
Mary. ‘Couldn’t. you tell the postmaster of 
whatever town they come from, that they are 
never called for? It is just possible he might 
ascertain the writer.” 

“T thought of that,” answered her mother ; 
“but she is evidently moving from place to place ; 
scarce two of the letters bear the same post-mark ! 
No, I don’t see any way to help them, poor souls ; 


but I am very sorry,” and with this we to her 
(181) 
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PHILIP GRANGER’S LOVE-LETTERS. 
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#9; 
original statement, Mrs, Daly, went ‘back te, ‘her 
task, and the ‘conversation dropped. | 

But the subject was not forgotten by. her, or , Ree 
daughter; and often, as week after week passed, 
and the little white dainty ‘missives continued to 
arrive, the two. women would lay them sadly 
away, until the appointed time came to forward 
them to the Dead-letter office. 

Even when Mary, that autumn, accepted ibe 
invitation of a former school friend to make her 
a long visit, the letters were not forgotten, one 
of her parting injunctions to her mother being to 
be. sure and write to her whether they were 
called for. 

Mary’s journey was a long one, and she was 
weary of the incessant whirr and rattle of the 
cars, long before she reached her destination. 
The book, with which she had provided herslf, 
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and he aid tt peresties ssa Xo’ iinigbe eernel 

‘her fellow-travellers. 

the -inevitable fretting baby, and 
nervous ‘nother; and half-a-dozen giggling girls 
doing their best 0 attract ‘the attention of some 
rather flashy individuals, who from their man- 
ly belonged to the 
genus * drummer.” staid old ‘travelers, 
occupied with their newspapers, completed the 
assortment, with the exception of a pleasant- 
looking lady, who sat directly opposite Mary, and 
who glanced up quickly, whenever conductor or 
brakeman opened the door. Mary had observed 
a gentleman, apparently her husband, with her, a 
short time before, and was idly wondering what 
had become of him, when he entered the car, ac- 
companied by one whom Mary mentally pro- 





PHILIP 


nounced’ the finest-looking. man she, had ever 
seen. 


“the fact ia 1 met my old friend, Philip Granger, 
-in the smoking-car, and: have, brought him to 
make your acquaintance.” 

Mary's thoughts were in,.a whirl. 
misunderstood. the name? . But, no, for quite 


dalte the Letters Or he might Wave have 
under an assumed name. M 
that this could not be the ¢a 


utterly at.yariance with suéh # supposition: 
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«Wael gone too long?”! he anid to, his. wife 5. 


Had she, 
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clearly, in @ momentary lull of the noise of | Sah 
train, she heard the lady’s response to her 
husband's introduction : 

“T..am happy to see you, Mr. Granger.” 
Could it indeed be that she thus accidentally 
discoyered the owner of the letters? But it was 


hardly likely, for they were all addressed to 
Comer New York, and this man had never, as 


f idea, she 
ito her book. 


But After awhile, the lady’s voice was again 


| uit 
"} SWhere are you residing now, Mr. Granger ?”’ 
were } she said... The answer was distinct. 


It } been in Camden, New Jersey, for several months 


**T have 


must be some other Philip*Granger, and endeav- : past.’’ 
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Like a flash, the whole truth burst on Mary’s 
mind. This was the identical Philip Granger, 
and his fair correspondent had addressed her 
letters to Camden, New York, of Camden, 
New Jersey! “Without stopping & moment to 
consider how strange her conduct would appear, 
Mary sprang from her seat, anid crossing the 
' aisle of the car, addressed the gentleman. 


‘PHILIP GRANGER’S LOVE-LETTERS. 
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““fndeed, I'am exceedingly obliged to-you,” 
answered the young man, earnestly, and with an 
admiring glance at the blushing face before him. 
“The'letters are doubtless from mig tister, who 
is travelling with her husband, throagh the South- 
ern States. I imagined that she never received 
my ‘letters, as she and her husband do not remain 
long in one place; -but' I never thought of the 


Philip pepaeibility.of here being, mie-dirested.” 


bat ae of a feeling of satisfac 

1 g that the letters were only from 

wi ference could it make to 
: was again speaking. 

idly favor me with your 

’ w me to introduce my 

- perhap: due journey 


nh 


ton, for 





"the enquiring 
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herself chatting confidentially with M¥s."Layton, 


. ‘and telling all the particulars of how she and 
her mother had pitied the unknown writer of 


the letters; particulars to whidi Mra. Eayton 
laughingly called Mr. Granger’s attention. 


from the fire-place. If Mary had thought Mr. 
Granger handsome, in his travelling suit, he 
seemed infinitely more so in his evening costume, 
}whicli beéame him as it becomes few men. On 


~—+-his part, he could hardly realize that the elegant- 


Then they discovered that Bessie Grey, whiont } ly-attiréd“Youhg lady, who looked up with such - 


Mary was going to visit, was quite well known nt 
to them, Bessie’s ‘mother being a dear friend of dress 


Mrs. Layton. Both lived in the samé town. 
Presently, Mr. Laytén annotinved ‘hht' he had 


entire ease and ynconsgious grace, was the simply- 
ed, Pather shy girl, whom be had met, the 
day before, in the cars, and afterwards called on. 

It would be useless to try to chronicle the days 


prevailed’ on Mr. Granget to relinquish His pian } and evenings that‘ ‘succeeded. There were visits 
of going further, dnd to mike them, instead, g } to places of interest, excursions to the neighboring 
long-promised visit. Mis.’ Layton smiled -quietly metropolis, dinners at the Greys | or Laytons, con- 
to herself, as she remembered how, a few minutes certs, musical ‘parties, fecéptions, balls. “How 
before, Mr. Granger “had declared ‘it sible to } Bwiftly the days passed ! How happy these days 
change ‘his re aa yriaumaa ee to re- were! ‘Then “dah were walks in the country, © 


main Over ni 


a8 mple gown 1 of} ¥ 
A and her 





outside » of the little town, for the vicinity’ was 
beautifil With varied hifl and dale; ani in these 
mehow, Bessie and ir. Taylor ‘fell 

‘Mary and Mr. Granger were © left 


Oo ToL 
"Te vara one of thege excursions, when the 
3} other pair were almost out of sight, so far had 
they ling the ‘in. the’ rear, that the words were 
spoken, that found Mary to bedome' her ‘compan- 
ion’s . wife, before the was out, Never, 
ry pe had an fi ee Ts 86 elo- 
a 
i fi tana! cou eves, 
loquently, " 
x ian Wh 1e aes wan returned home, ‘the’ day ater, she 
Pats ee Rene: Grange who went, as he 
on ited’ Mrs," Da am not only fo 
Pcie can as had been pent to 
agen Head-Tettér, vale put to ask | a far greater 
— her daughter's hand. Uae heart, i 
ho »,”” he said, “TI have already.” ‘i 
“ Well, ‘well, % said Mrs, Daly, often, afterward, 
{ always . ‘knew ere pot some. why . I 
“sid “such | an Rigi 


nit used to think | tek 


come perhaps, i in one , sen eo 
q stl with o smile bey Te 





Mary's ayree.t with on ‘ 
ever ee res 


of 
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oT. betact *' 
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Itty @ tert laiqeorot @ boiler i Deen cs ih an 


Mary, life is glidiefore you,! |» i: 
r ele ‘inch ut i my shown; 
eee " knd the future, tho’ now hidden, 
’ Holds much joy for thee, I ween. 
Why then seek to know what'é coming? 
“ener Do pe fi 
But, your heart, in blind out-reaching, 
es to-morrow of to-day. 
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Tw alcing on ; 
nolan s. 3 
Lan vo Mitte is: vent, lifeis eatnest,” 
And the her‘ine in the strife , 
, Is.the one who leaves the future, 
” Living but the present’ life ;— 
‘Lived it truly, tiobly, grandly ; 
Thue prepares for coming fate; 
Strives touake her living perfect ;— 
Learns to “labor and to wait.” 
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Miss Susan Evznrox, heaved sigh. "Miss 
Julia Everton glanced up at her, from the other 
side of, the table, 

The sisters were rich, they. were handsome, 
and really looked a decade younger than they 
were. Miss,Susan was gentleness and sweetness 
itself. Miss Julia had 9 heart quite as soft ; but 
was sharper and shrewder, or thought herself.so, 
They lived in the old house where they had been 
born, .® fine, imposing | place, built before ne 
War of. ‘Independence, one. of those ‘spacious and 

- ptately mansions of which. a. few still ip 
the Middle States, and. es 





pecially 2 
phia. They were noted for their 
_ deeds nerally, and their ling was 
the favorite nd of ai the young: oe 0 the 
county, at least a quarter of whom, ona moderate 
computation, ‘were the god-children of one sister 
or the other, 

The | 
betw: 
behold. ealth had been 4 
for some years, Partly owing to » Partly 
the ‘energy of character, Miss Tilia invari- 
ably, took the lead, and was drag 
the* Praga of the ho 


Probably 
she 


not ‘herself realize how at she Wash 


paoe—bnt after all, that may save the hangman 
trouble,” 

ay wish it might,” exclaimed Tow, extending 
his hand, to take the one she had. offered. 

Miss_ Julia’s Jkeen eyes, saw trouble in the 
handsome. face, She put both hands on his 
shoulders, and said; 

“Tom are ina scrape | . 

he am, e replied, ruefully, 
in great trouble.” 

‘* Come in, and all about it. Or if,you 
don’t want Shean go into the garden 
tie it is anything that: excite her, I mean.” 
. Susan does hear,” ,, Haat. me 8; mild 
voice. . She reiiivrad 
to them. saath hope T om 
not to think of m ik 

“Of course. I thd te 


zi, least I am 


€, JOUNg.san, trying 
Jn lia held him teas tell, yon both. 


; Os 
on and entire aympathy, aoe 
ibe Pale Yop geod and whol 4 i yh 
ie 5 ip 


rte: waite Pre 


ponsidered | Wh 


indgpred by~the sweet, gentle lady at her you 


side. 


. They .were, seated i in 3 pretty moruing-roden, 
at the ea of the house. Suddenly the quiet was 


ter of a horse's feet, dashing j 


if the horse’s rider 


ere as 
1 upon n a d'of | life ‘and death. 


cfr try, 

Miss J ulin. wiibetd snobody else would approach 

a house in that crazy fashion! Just the way his 
father used to ride—do you remember ?”’ 

She hurried to a window, without waiting for 

an answer, so Miss Susan was enabled to breathe 

a little sigh in peace—only her, guardian-angel | 


knew how many such she had breathed, in saicad 


over handsome Jack Atherton’s memory. 

Miss Julia opened»the“French window, ait 
stepped out on ‘the verandah. i 

“Tom Atherton!” she cried, “What in the 
name of goodness do you mean, by,assaulting my 
house as if you were a battering-ram? You'll 


“Atherton,” ea 


4 Miss Susan, and blushed @ 








break your neck, some day, riding at that fool’s 
(186) 


“Don’t you see? 

** You—you—love Ellen 

said, hesitati , in her old-maid 
course I do!’ roared Tom. 

«And. she—she loves Tom?” pursued 
that 9 girl 
of sixteen might have enivibdl #f o0i ral 

“Yes! you might have’both Riidwit—only you 
never know what hapbers in our house, for you 
never come there.” . oon final 1d 

“Well, well, we love youcall: the :same,” ex- 
claimed Miss’Julia, ‘But’ come; now, to facts. 








FOR TOM’S SAKE. 





You love Ellen Vincent—is that why your mother 
has jurned her out.of doors? _ Bless my soul, isn’t 
_she your father’s own cousins, 80, if At span to 
blood, Cora need not—’ hodon Ei 

“I’ve loved her since I was .a boys: cnet 
for college under her father’s charge,”’ :? eried Tom. 
“I never dreamed but what my mother knew it. 
Could she look for anything else? And now, she 
says Ellen is a designing—-I almost. feel as if I 
hated her |”. He broke off, angrily. , 

‘¢Tom, Tom!’ said Miss Susan. 

‘* Of course I:don*t,mean.it, ;She’s,my mother, 
and I’ve always worshipped, her. ; But;it’s very 
hard—” 

** Tom,” ‘said Miss, Julia, :‘¢do, you mean to 
tell me, that yqur; mother, has agtually turned 
Ellen Vincent oatof her house?”’ ,, 

ooiti¥es,” said Tom,.and said. no, more ; , he could 
not trust himself to speak, jnst yet. He rose, 
and;walked up and down the mem Miss Julia 
rose, too. 

* Then Cora Dickson shall give mean explane- 
ion !”” cried the impetuous lady, in her excite- 
ment, calling Dom’s mother; by her :long-unused 
maiden, name,/a name;which could waken no 
pleasant memories inthe mind of either sister. 

Cora Dickson; had been a distant, relation: of 
their mother’s. , When .the girl had. been,Jeft a 
penniless orphan, at fourteen, ; their father, had 
taken, her into his..house, and. from: the day, she 
entered it, until she left, she;had |done nothing 
‘bat torment her.consins and cause them trqyble. 
She had been 9s crafty as a fox, a8 false ag an 
Indian: rajah, aseruel. as a panther, , But. she 
hid all those attributes, under an exterior so fair, 


so child-like, 90. winning, that/it was. difficult for 


any man really to-fsthom,-her character, even 
After: he,,had suffered, at ;her, ‘bands, -.She had, 
form time, plienated the father, from his danghter ; 
she hed brought:clouds between. the siaters.and 
their friends; ‘and she, had ended by: marrying 
Jack Atherton, Mrteerin's s ward, who, week 
before, the. ceremony had PONE ED 


femens of mene 
this aaiee, there had 
between the sisters; 
Susan had loved Jack, and 


legir, sad.Jaek Atherton, eloped with: Cora ; 
in spite of everything,/almost, up to. the day 
of-his death, which, happened three. years after, 
he believed she meant,to be good and true, and 
reproached himself for his inability,to. love her. 
Ah! how it all_eame.back. #9 -the , principal 
sufferer, ag in afinsh.: The room:-was the ;same 
it had been, a moment before-her sister and 
Tom were still therebut she, was far away. 








She saw herself as.she was, on that fatal morn- 
ing, when she first heard of the elopement—young, 
beautiful, admired, her life apparently without 
cloud, . Then, like.a, thunder-bolt, bad fallen 


the crushing, blow! ,, ‘She remembered how she 


had stood up, against. it, determined that no one, | 
not even, Julia, should suspect. her agony. She 


recalled the night that followed, when, safe, at 


last, in the seclusion of her own chamber, she 
had, double-locked.. the door,,and burned, one 
after another, the letters, she had received from 
her lover, and..which, until that day, she, had 
held so precions. She saw now,,as distinctly as 
then, the. yery,, pattern of the, tiles, inside of the 
old-fashioned fire-place. She heard: the sound of 
the; distant, brook, the wind;soughing outside, 
and the, leaves of the trumpet-vine whipping 
against the Window-panes. She felt, too, her 
heart beat, as it did then for the first time, and 
as, it had so. often, beat, since :. a quick, throbbing 
beat,. that. took her meath, away, and made her 
stsangaly. faint; and w her. physicjan had 
told , her, seeretly;. mi to, death 
itself, some day.. Then it The dizzy 
sensation, the old memories, fl together... She 
drew long sigh, and, looked, yp, to hear Julia 
repeating ;, tte wife}, 
.. ‘$Cora Diekson shall give mean ‘explanation. 
Tom, ring the bell, and order the: -onrriage. You 
needn’t, say..%; “word, Susan—L am, sping: Cora 
and 1. will, have it. out at last,” 
" «But you don’t even understand, ihe ‘matter 
yet,” Miss Susan. observed, :too wine really. to 
expostnlate. ‘At Jeast, let Tom, alt ys, the 
whole story, before,you go,” 

Tom paused, with his hand upon the ‘pelhpull 
Miss Julia paused, on her way towards the door. 

‘T don’t. know, that there’s;much- to, telly’, the 
young. man said, trying te speak quietly. ‘‘My 
mother vows that she, will.expose what. she calls 
Ellen’s: treachery, everywhere—oh, I can’t go 
over; -that—-I.. could} yhardly,.believe it was 
my, mother,” Tom.,pauged, .and put his arm 
before his face., :Dhe;sisters, understood that the 
unfortunate young fellow had seen, Cora without 
her, mask. ;,,,,°¢,Unless,.I promise never to see 
Ellen again,’? .he went on, in;a.slow,..choked 
voice, .,‘‘she says, she will nob.speak, to. me— 
admit me ynder her reof—or give, mea yenny— 
as if mony would make me perjure myself, and 
break my,;beart’’ , And now, .hig- excitement 
burst, jowtranew. She is determined I, shall 
marry that long-nosed, heiress, Charlotte Payne.”’ 

« But. Tom,’’. Miss, Susan.said, ‘+ your mother 
had no reason to think you had deceived her— 
youror.Elien?, You did not, I am sure—”’ 

“Of course, I did not!’ he broke in, indig- 
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thought everybody imast! Aha I hind never said 
‘a Word to Billet, fill I Gam’ back froi Europé, last 


idonth. ° She waa Visititig afritnd, aud i went thers. 


Weil; mie ig? ‘to tu dines We got duet 
he I hid Seein ‘imeining to tell 
it thie eas ‘HO Opporinalty the 


ties ele be y, this ‘inidtiifig, Uhéve Was 


7 


such 4 sede. “The Waitiig-mdid ‘had séen Eten | 


‘and I talking,’ dri bBM tdld ‘her’ stitpicions. 
And, dh! aunt Sud, nidther had got Elleh’s letters 
‘and her Jourtial—ch I it Was too wicked. © Welt, 

that’s ail’! But ‘wiht is Nelly to’ db— where is 
she to go—’” * 

w iting that’ Bell, I ton you!” broke ‘in’ Miss 
Julia, ahd this time Ker sister attempted ‘no hint 
‘even. '*«foih, do ydul’ stop ‘here, tt I cone 
bak.” 

She left the room, ahd’ ‘presently, from’ the 
window, they saw Wet Yet’ fnto the darridge, ‘and 
drive’ off. 
‘some four i nt, iip-hill ‘all ‘the ‘way, 80 
nae nis ce to grow impatient as well as 


angrys 

As hier landeati diviw up before Mrs. Athertén’s 
door, Miss Julia noticed a railway-station omii- 
bus Waiting, dha sdine Inggage being ‘piled on 
the top. ThE hall-doots stood open. ' ' Miss Julia 
Went in, Wwithidht “stopping to’ Fitig aig 
lady, just i ee the ‘stairs,’ ale Ghali 
dressed for @ johrney, thet hé¥, ‘and ‘uttered a» 
little ‘ety Of Ast¥tlishment: 'Stéh"A lovely girl, 
with ‘Such a ‘sweet, puiré ‘fade, ‘almost ‘lovelier 
than ever, in its pallor and trouble! 

“Where aie yw going, Ellen Vincent 2” 
demanded Miss Julia. 

« Po-Lto' New York?” she’ daawerdd. 

“<1 want to spike t6 “you”? dai Mixes Jutta, 
seizinig hertrin, and drawing hér dato the nearest 
room. Then she éhtit thé door, aid weked? tw her 
peremptory matiner: “ What are you goin for?” 

“ Mrs. Athertén Udeé thot Wish’ iy setvives 
longer as coinpaiiion,”” replied the Other. 

“ Néniénse There, T know al? dott it_Tom 
‘his told’ tie.’ My Wear, ‘you have ‘not -seén ‘mith 
of my’ sister atid inyéelf—adt dur falt'ot fours 
—neévér mii whdte! ‘But we doh’? imedn to let 


Jack “Athetton’s cdusin Be “firied Gut in ‘this } 


fashion—yoii Will Just come ‘homie witht me.” 

The girl Began ‘ts ‘ory, “but ver'y qiiietly. 

‘You hte 6 too good,”” she sila bitt'T dai’t | 
I have pré Mis. Ath@Hton to go bitirely 
away. On ‘these terms he’ consents hot ‘to—to 
ruin my character—” 

« What!" broke in Miss Julia, with br fi- 
‘describable. 


fiditly. “1 thought iy wane ‘Hidst Know I 


"Ot ‘pébpile. “And ‘after "thie } 


n’é “coulitry-seat Was }~ 





. “She saiys—oh; Miss Juli, it seems as if I 
sliould go. mad! I'miust: tell onan you'll 
‘ever let hin Know? > 

=P tell nobody—except Susan’! What has 
whe Woiie?"” eridd “Misd Julia, holding the trem- 
thing itt in het armieehe poor creature was 
past tedrs ndw: 

“WBHe Adcused the Of-OF-Oh; You ktiow that 
My. Maynard who coméé here ?”’ 

“And o disgtide te “Cora ‘to recdive him! 
Well?” , ‘ 

“Tint that I flirted with ‘hiss married 
mah {That her woman Winters will swear she 
saw—’’ 

She ‘stopped lind hid het Mee Miss Julia's 
‘shoulders. Between rage” hy mr ret 
spinster was dumb.""' 

«“T have promised not to’ og sasiusten 
Weiit on. “Now T. ant ‘going te town.’ “My ‘old 
school-mistréss, Mrs. Lovatt, will get me a” plave 
as teacher out West—” 

«No sich thing. "You will doine'to us ws 
“No—I cannot!' I promised her Pwould not! 
Thideed, T'shall be! better Off, With Work to do! 
Oh,’ T iitst go. T said I Would be ‘out of the 
housé in ten minutes. Tom is not to know where 
‘T have gohe. “Goodbye, dear Miks Julia.” 
‘Wen, if you até to go,” ‘said Miss Julia, see- 
ftig the! irl ‘wis initiovable, « you shall take my 
carriage ‘to the ‘station. - Thidve to be in town, to- 
Wiorrow, Bid I shall comé ‘to Mrs. Lovatt’s.” 

‘Mihi’ Fein Rinwea nee, Jed ‘er out through the 
hal; put hér if the Gartinge, and ordered the 
‘Cohchinan fo dive fo the station. . The footman 
wis ‘to’ atterid “to Miss Viticen’a ticket and 
bigyage, and put hér into'the train. 

Back’ itité’ ‘the’ houile ‘swept Miss ‘Julia, this 
time patsing' to give the door-bell & pull, which 
wiade ifoise “éiiotiyh fo have Araneae Van 
Winkle from his ip. 

eT Wish to | ‘see Mrs. Atherton,” she‘said. Be- 
fore the sérvatit Gould ‘epeak, a” “‘eoquettishly- 
Greased, ‘sly-fheadd” ‘rottitin, ‘Belonying' to the 
waiting-maid species, | fiudttired'down the corridor. 

“Oh, ‘ma’am;” she’ ) «Mite. “Atherton is 
quite poorly! “Ske told to any visitor—” 

* @o ‘and say that Miss’ J: erton is here,’ 
interHipted the spinster; 9 ' ! ber 
“Oh—I bég pardoii—to Be’bure! “It's #0 
long since T've had the pleasiire’ of —” 

The sitiperfiig creature could get no further. 

“Where ‘is your tmistress?”’ demanded Miss 
Julia, Imperiously. 

“UP in her dreseing-room—”’ 

“Then I Will go there,” ‘ind Miss Julia swept, 
towards the stairs. ' 

Winters iridde's last effort to'stop her. 
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“Indeed, Mrs, Atherton is quite upset, ma’am,’’ 
shesaid. “Such a dreadful has happened. 
Oh, you ’d never believe what that selfish, dreadful 

irl— 

Miss Julia stopped short, and pointed 1 her 
finger down the hall, Winters would ag goon 
have faced a tornado, as that look and. gesture— 
she fied! 

Miss“ Julia passed. up the stairs, along the 
gallery, knocked at a door near the end, and ¢ en- 
tered Without vaiting | to receive permission. : 

“eT know, without looking, that you must be 
dear Julia, EByerton—-nobody but she, or 9, high 
wind, would come into a room like that,”” cried 
yee est, softest Voice, that, ever expressed 


TOOL 


to acute ears, as Mrs, Atherton Tose to 
welcome guest, 
su e = i heaps Wintetp told you I was 
rted Miss Julia. 
you darling—you are in one of your 
T shall quite enjoy you! Only I can 
hardly hold my head up—I am nearly dead.” 

«It, would, haye been better for everybody, 
that ever knew JOU, if, you had been quite, dead, 
years ago,"’. obgeryed Miss Julia, «So you have 
turned your husband’s cousin out of doors }”” 

<I have digcharged my companion, Miss Ellen } ba: 
Vincent, You discharge your seryants, when 
ee [ please, don’t you?” 

"aml of a man, who was like a 

sy "at husband,” pursued Miss Julia. 
ashe?” asked Cora, with a yawn, “ But 

rete vee *t told me how Busan is, Weakly, as 
pose! Old maids ate always ailing, 
like ike whet is, Pee as strong as grenadiers, like { 
you.” Nothing could exceed the well-bred inso- 
lence of her tone and words, ‘Do, you think 
fe Sue hag any ing the matter with her spine? 
Tm ong to . -you & secret, I think you 
t to. Toe », Wilson says she has heart- 
dr may rop dead any minute. Pt. isa 

great deal better you should be prepar 

Miss Julia ‘sank into a chair as if she aces 
shot. Her. face grew, livid. Cora watched her, 
with a placid smile, 

I wouldn’t have told you, so prddenly, if I 
had supposed it would Agitate you,’.said she, 
mockingly ;:**butI never dreamed anything, gould 
affect your nerves !”’ 

“Tt. is a felsehood!” exclaimed Miss Jnlia. 
“What a fool I am, to let, you frighten me.”’ 

“« My dear, first and last, Dye frightened yqu a 
good many times, oan 
minded and clear-h 
thing, .w 

re 
Julia. * 


; and I, a poor little 
ou slways tried to trample on.’ 
te to. tell, you this,” said Migs 
*T don’t 


sh you are so strong- } po 





t appeal to your feelings, for you 


have none—only to yo craft. The world 
already censures your trea' t renting Hl Ellen as a depen- 
dapt. Your present feuey 2 will do much to 
show ple what you really are; for, if you do 
not let her alone, I shall tell the whole story. ” 
“Quite willing to let her alone, my dear,” 
said Cora ; + ‘but I shan’t git still, and permit 
her to entrap my i silly boy | into mharrying her,”’ 
“As you entrap his father, “ cried Julia. 
“You think I yer ‘know f* 
“Tt wan 8.8 on you, Ju, as it was on 
Susan,” we ora, ‘es you, Yoved him, too!’ 
“He never wanted to marry you—you v went 
deliberately to his s place—then you said you were 
compromiged—and | he took yor put of pity = 
“That! 8 your story, 2 and jt's about as true as 
that I “wanted to marry your. father—poor old 
goose, how he used to beg me to do so. I think 
I should have liked 1 to be your Og bee Ju.” 
“Good Lord, IT wonder why, I came here !” 
exclaimed Miss Julia. 
So do I,” eat Cora. ‘Of course T am de- 
lighted to see you—but I wonder ! Now, Ju, 


dear, did you really expect to frighten me? You 


can encourage my gs if you choose ; but 
waty you that. you wi him harm ! ‘My hus- 
loved ‘and trusted 1 me—” 

“He found you out!” 

“The proof of his love and trust lies in the 
fact, that he left me. mistress of his fortune—” — 

“Because he died before he could change his 
by which was made when he thought : you loved 

As for Tom, at bottom, he has % od deal 
Bi your obstinacy, : and he vill. never give in. I 
believe you do love your boy, in your way, but 
you will lose him. Thipk, before it js tog late. 
Before many years, you will be.an old woman— 
think ‘of the loneliness —think ¢ of dying without 
your son near you—think—” 

“My sop shall neyer marry John Vincent's 
daughter, . That old man insulted and outraged 
me—his daughter shall pay for it!, Not only 
will I Jeaye Tom without a shilling, until he 
promises to give her up ;. but if he goes near her, 
LT, will ruin, her character utterly. If you don’t 
like—why OR, can go home, and tell Tom—I 
suppose, he is at your house. Shall I send his 
baggage, over? Under my roof, he does not 
come, til] he promises neyer to see, or hold com- 
munication, with Ellen Viragent again.”’ 

Miss Julia rose. 

“God Pay forgive you—-but it doesn’t seem 

possible,”’ she ejaculated, 

The anger had died out of her voice. 
was only horror in it now, 

Cora began to laugh. 

‘t Good-bye,” she said, ‘‘ you'd better try to 


There 
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bring my boy ba c to his senses. Sir tart 
of dear fot on’t let her agitate herself over 
this busine {‘ "There's a ‘no doubt ‘about’ her 


ving Poor» sate” T think it 
began when Jack ‘would marry ‘me, instead ‘of 
her. You're tougher. Not getting him,” only 
ruined, your temper ! pew & Ju—good-day !”’ 

“Miss Julia returned ‘hopeless —and, | like 
most energetic | persons, Ww en ‘she did give way, 
she was very despairing 

Poor tom, eae hal received a letter 
from Ellen, in which she begged him not to 
follow her. She would not pee, him, she wrote; 
she, had promised his mother never to do so 
without Mrs. Atherton’s consent. “Miss ‘Julia 


dared not even tell him what means had been ¢ en- | 


ployed to force Ellen to this resolve. ‘ 

_ And Tom had not only, the grief of separation 
from the girl he loved, but this sudden destroying 
of the illusions he had kept up in regard to his 
mother, was a terrible shock. He had always 
been blinded by her beauty and lier caressing 
ways ;, had resolutely shut his eyes to her faults ; 
called himself a wretch for discovering any ; 
made excuses for her condnct ; believed her word 
often ‘against the evidence of his own senses; 
and now she had rendered this impossible. | 

«I will never give Ellen up—t swear, by all—” 
he said. 

“Tom, Tom!” broke in Miss Susan. “Stop 
—<don’t finish !’’ : 

‘You are'right, aunt Sue,” said Tom.“ Well, 
I must get some work to do. ‘My mother would 
never let me learn a profession, What am I fit 
for?” an 
“And I shall be glad to see you work,”’ cried 
Miss Julia. “There, [ don’t pity you. The 
dawdling - you have led was enough to ruin 
any man.” — 

Her words were cut short, for, without any 
warning, Miss Susan fiinted quietly away, and 
lay with her head resting on the ‘arm of her 
chair, looking so death-likée, that Miss Julia and 
Tom eried out in terror. 

All the rest of the afternoon and evening, the 
household was in sore distress. The'palpitations, 
to which Susan was subject, had come on, 
with a violénce such a8 they had‘ not shown for 
years; and during several hours the physician 
himself was greatly alarmed. 

It seemed to be a comfort to Miss Susan to 
have Tom by her bed.“ Sie could not ‘speak, 
but when he stirred out of her sight, she showed 
uneasiness: sd he sat beside her, helpless as 
most of his sex in the presence of physical 
suffering. 

Towards dusk, Miss Julia, crossing the hall, 








eae 


heard the footman’ in’ jay ‘with ‘one of the 
servants from Tom’s home. 

‘Mrs: Atherton ‘sent her compliments to the 
ladies, the servant was saying; a portmanteau for 
Master Tom since he wished to stop a few days; 
and she was so sorry to hear of Miss Susan’s 

,On the afternoon of the fourth day, Miss 
Susan, who had that morning ‘Tesumed her usual 
place and occupations, appeared in the room 
where Miss Julia was sitting, arrayed, to that 
lady’ 8 surprise, in an out-of-door do; tame. 

* What on earth, Susan » she ox ed. 

“# Where’ s Tom t”” 

| Hs in the library, asleep. ‘The Py fellow 
is quite worn out.” 

“ Don’ t let him leave the ho 36, ft “pome 

back,” said Miss. Busan, for he ‘h tilked of 
going down to New York’ before lg 

‘Where, in the name of goodness you 
going?” demanded Miss Julia. 

“To see Cora,”” replied Susan. ‘ 

You!’ exclaimed Miss Julia. You'll do no 
such thing, You'll only: make yourself ill again. 
You might as well try ‘to move an iceberg. 
Haven't J tried?” * : 

“T must go and ‘see * Oona, Fepeated Miss 
Susan, ve" “This must end—it has gone 
far enough. : 

% Oh) you've got a ‘sccret,’” cried Mist’ Julia. 
Then, meeting ‘her sister’s eyes, she adifed : “oft | 
beg your pardon, Sue, dear. There, Pit ne not say 
a word. Are you well wrapped up?—Oh, I 
forgot, it’s summer—I’ve been frozen for three 
days!” 

Miss Susan kissed her. 

**Keep Tom,” she said, and went away. 

So, in her turn, Miss Susan drove up to the 
old mansion, where the bewitching siren, Ccra 
Atherton, reigned. Mrs. Winters, always on the 
watch, always everywhere at” 7: ane hurried 
forward, and took the duty of récejving the lady 


‘out of the man-servant’s directidn: 


“ Miss Susdn'!” she said.” «Poor, dear’ mis- 
tress will be so pleased. She’s been so wretched 
about your illness. She wanted to go over. But 
you know how delicate she is. ‘I’m so afraid 
my dearest’ cousin ‘will die,’ she said, over and 
over to me,” and Winters put her apron to her 
eyes, “I’m sure we've all been as miserable as 
if we'd been at's funeral, Miss !” 

“Thanks, Winters,”” Miss Susan said, quietly. 
“Will you ask Mrs. Atherton if she can receive 
me?” 

‘©Oh, my goodnéss—she’ll be so iy! This 
way, Miss—luckily, she’s in her bopdoir, so you 


won't have to mount them dreadful stairs, which, 
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~ i a  r person 
heart-diséase [> "- 

Miss Susan smiled. Wititers, watching from 
behind the covert of her miniature apron, caught 
that sweet, slow, contented smile, and: marvelted 
what it:meant.' Somehow, there'was a solemitity 
im ity whieh’ awed her, though that was a: sensa- 
tion she knew little about. : | : 

Silently: slid ‘ednducied ,Miss denne: through 
various: stately apartments; into the room,i a 
thiracle of richness and eepenhind her mistress 
was seateds' 9) 101i 

“My dearest, darling, angelic Sushn V? ried 
Cora, springing up from. her! chair, aud skipping 
forward, as lightly and gracefully as.a bitd.. «I 
am so ‘glad to! see you. Sit down... Would you 
like ‘to: lie; on the :sofa?.., How,.good:, of you ‘to 
dome! Are you:sure ‘it won’t be too much’ exer- 
tion? And-how is that poor heart, dear Susan?’’ 

-vStiBetter; to-day,” Susan paid, gently; ss; she 
rested herself. 

oT mn afraid I frightoned ulin, by ‘spesking-— 
it come out; before I knew,” -said Cora. 

~ (+ Ah; I thought.you must-have told her,’’ Miss 
Susan answered, “‘ Well, -perhaps-it was better 
she should know. » I never had’ the \¢ourage to 
tellher. I’m/rather a coward ;,it makes me put 
off ‘things ;: and.J/ must not any engenedi, is 
why I: came here, to-day, Cora,” 

o Poor, dear Susan)!’ said Mrs: Atherton, with 
9/dertain comfortable, contemptuous pity in voice 
ani face.) She knew the old maid had, come to 
plead for the’ youthful lovers; and, it amused her, 
this, idea of;Susan’s supposing ‘that she, Cora, 
could be influenced, or touched, by any of her 
romantic pleadings. 

“IT am sorry you have behaved so ill, Cora,’’ 
said Miss Susan. Cora laughed, outright. 

‘Is Master Tom already tired of banishment ?” 
she asked. ‘*When Ju came, I knew she bore 
hostile messages, raven-like. But you atéadove, 
so I suppose you bring an olive-branch. My 
dear, you will have to bring a petiitent, ahd a 
submissive one, too. That silly Tom must obey 
me to the letter, or he must ‘suffer the conse- 
quences.”’ bi 

“ Listen a/ little, Cora Y 

“Oh, you dear, old Susin{ ‘To suppose any 
of your fan¢iful ideas could move me, You 
believe them arguments: they are-only poetry !”’ 

“If Jack were'alive,” said Susan,’ “‘ you know 
this is the very martiagé that would ‘please’ him 
for his son. He was, under great. obligations to 
old Mr. Vincent, and-loved him: dearly.” 

“ And I was under obligations to that venerable 
person, and I hated him, as he déseryed,” replied 
Cora, emphetically, . “As for Jack—I, take. your 





propositions in an inverse. order—each year Iam 
more. thankful-that :he is not alive! As sure as 
fate;/+he would have been bald before forty, and I 
cannot endure wu bald-headed'! man!) ‘But you’ve 
come to tell me that Tom is ready to do his duty ?”’ 
| A* He is feady to! do his duty, :and I have come 
to tell! you that: you must do yours,’’’said Miss 
Susan; gently, but very firmly. 

Cora stared: then exclaimed : 

«That is'worthy of Julia. I didn’t think you 
were, such a goose, Sue !”’ 

if admit,’’; continued Miss Susan, “that an 
immediate marriage would be a folly. They-are 
both very young; .'The idle life'Tom has led isibad. 
He must, study @ profession. Ellen; meantime, 
will come to us.! EH, at the end of tavo-years, they 
are both of the same niind, they shall marry.” 

“Upon my word, Sue, I-should think it was 
your brain, instead of your heart, that ‘was 
diseased,”’, cried Mrs. Atherton, laughing, in) a 
shrill, excited voice, while her eyes studied Miss 
Susan’s' face, with a certain look of apprehension, 
for her visitor’s singular ealmness began to trouble 
her.| 4 Really, = you ought to be home, and 
im bed 1")... 

“T told) you: I could not venture to put off 
things, though IL, have: written it’ all; in ‘case 
should go suddenly,” said Miss Susan. -*Do 
you remember the terms. of Jack’s will?” 

‘#1 (should think ‘so, Everything belorigs’ to 
me, for my life.’ I: am hopelessly healthy, ‘deli- 
cate as: I look, .Myidear,there’s' no chance for 
Tom, except. entire; submission. The fortune is 
mine.” - 

“Yours for. life, if you did not marry.” 

Cora raised her handkerchief to her lips, 

“T shall not:be ‘silly ‘enough to ‘do :that,’* she 
observed. ‘Of course, I could, to-morrow, and 
well—twenty times—a widow is not like an old 
maid. But I love freedom and power. §o there 
is!‘no hope there for Tom.” 

«Everything is Tom’s already, you know.” 

Mrs. ‘Atherton turned white, even through her 
rouge, but she tried to laugh: it was a hollow 
laugh, however. 

«Fourteen years ago, we were in England,”’ 
pursued Miss Susan. “You came there, you re- 
member, left Tom with us, ‘and went on to Paris 
and Italy.” 

“‘ What an accurate memory,’’ sneered Cora. 

“In Paris, you secretly married’ Toroni, the 
singer, Who" was the rage just then. He was 
mean enough to promise silence, that you and he 
might profit by Jack’s:money.’’ 

“You're mad!” cried Cora. But her shaking 
voice betrayed her ; and in spite of, her attempt 
to be firm, she visibly trembled. 
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You went to- Italy, where you made him so 
jealous, that,’ within thrée months, he fought a 
duel on your aedohnt, ow oe — 
after,” continued: Miss! Susan... ? 

It’s alie; @ biselie!’’ 

“He hated you then, and he was'determined 
to have revenge. _ He sent me the proofs of your 
marriage. Look, this:is'a copy of one'of:them.!”: 

She took a papet from her ‘pocket, and held it 
before Cora’s eyes. The’ woman ‘read; seized’ it, 
tore it with nails and teeth, like #; wild ‘animal 
worrying its prey, her. a ee in‘its 
passion: ° et 

“Tf LD could kil: you, aad! not be-found out,’ 
you'd mever leave this'room alive,” she “hissed, 
through her clenched teeth. | ‘“Oh, you devil” 

Miss Susan turned’ hor headito avoid the sight 
of the countenance,:sé demonine in its rage. 

“I ‘kept your secret!’ she said, calmly. «+ 
did: nots think it well, ‘that, as ia boy, or very 
young mam, Tom should have the control of 4 for- 
tunesoimmense. But now everything is ¢hanged; 
ahd this is what you must do!’’ 

Cora put hér hands over her ears, started from 
her chair, and ran up and down the room. ! ' Then 
She flung herself on & sof; tore ht her own dress, 
hepdhair; uttering shrieks and awful maledictions. 

“Miss Susan remained unmoved. | 

At last, Cova sat erect. . 

Have I got'to give it up?” she asked, cullen. 

“You must testore Tom: td his’ jplace,?’ ‘said 
Miss Susan ;° ‘‘ consent: to his engiapinkat; and 
when he marries, make over: to‘him one-half the 
income.” ° 

It wa8 « full hour before she gave ih. 

“ Go qway,land let me dress !” she snarled hse 
pecs i ft the end of the hour. 








Inless than:another hour, she joined thatlady, 
radiant with beauty and a heavenly toilette. 
“You'll let: me-doiit:my own way 2”’ was all she 


-} said, as they stepped into the carriage. 


io Of: course,’ Mise Susan: replied. 

She only: spoke: once; again. Itiwas as they 
were driving up ‘the avenue td the Everton man- 
sion. Then she said: . 

* Even yet, if Ronly dared; I'd will you.” 

: Ine) few seconds more, the door of ‘the room, 
where’ Miss Julia: and‘ Zom were. sitting, opened 
suddenly, and Miss Susan led her cousin in. 

*Whitre’s ‘my ‘bad; ungrateful boy?’ cried 
Gora. | Ohy: Pom)» Toni,::-you wouldn’t come ‘to 
me, so I tame: to yous "J couldn’t keep up the 


» play, you inade it’ tragedy? Did you suppose 


your’ mother would | really try: to break your 
heart?!) I‘only wdnted, to ‘be'sure that: you loved 


I} hérienough to hold firm+Susan knows!” 


‘And Tom threw his*arms ‘about ‘his: mother, 
crying out for pardon, and actually believed what 
she:said. ‘Then he hugged Miss Susan and Miss 
Julia; then he wanted torubh off ‘to find a train 
to go to New York sand was Agieerenia happy 
as befitted: hisage) 9, !° 

‘As for Miss! Julih, Ai acine éitt of her stupe. 
faction; atlast ; went wp'te her ‘sister; stared at 
her’; turned her round; stared again ;: and said: 

“You are the most) wonderful woman: ih the 
world, Susan . and Tam ‘suoly a: dolt) that! T’ve 


had: to ‘live to be’ neatly forty-three’ years’ old,’ 


béforeD disdovered that the brains of the family 
were in’ yout head; instead of mine,” 

Fot feithér before, nor after, did she ever 
know the ‘séotet’ 6f the second marritige.’ That 
secret Miss Susan kept, me prerrad to ‘the Aes of 
het death. 
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BY EBDYTH KIRKWOOD. 


In England of old, 
A story is told 
Of a monk who held to the holy notion, 
That prayers for the dead, 
Were oft to be said— 
And 60 he prayed, and with great devotion. 


When the first fuint light of morning started; ° 
: He ‘the requiem sung, 
. Wor'the old afd young, 
And prayed for grate te the souls departed. 


They say he sighed, 
On the night he died, 
A prayer that some soul might be ‘forgiven, 





And the brothers felt, 
°°) “Ka they wordering knelt, 
That a saint indeed had peat into heaven. 


By the altar dim, 
When the matin hymn 
Was sung, Yot the pavement graves unclosing, 
_ i White-robed throng, 
- Came and joined the song, 
And chanted prayer for the soul’s reposing 


And Tf seems ‘¢lear, 
That the lesson here 
Isto pray with patience and zeal for others, 
: And the prayers we say, 
‘Will return one day, 5 
‘For onrselyes from the ‘hearts of our grateful brothers. 
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” For several minutes she was ‘silent ° ‘Then ehe 
said: 

), “But z. ‘have oak told you how I became @ 
Obristian,-and you ought to know.” 

I begged her to, proceed, 

“None .of us,” she hegan, ‘had ever visited 
the City, of. Mexico, from the death of Gautenrozin, 
until my father’s time, ,. My great, ancestress, 
whose escape your picture-writing narrates, mar- 
ried, a few years after her flight here, one of the 
same princely line ag herself; and their descend- 
ants have been obeyed, among those who followed 
them to these mountains, as the true heiys of 
Montezuma, ever since, Our chief seat, however, 
was not here, but atthe city of Zuni, of whichT have 

spoken, where, in spite of fatal diseases, 
and a . sleeline, therefore, in the population, there 
still sx sxemain some six thousand souls, who sup- 
port themselves principally by weaving and selling 
fine stuffs to the neighboring tribes. Our people 
are peaceable and thrifty, avoiding hostilities, if 
possible. The palace” in which we now are, and 
which was built immediately after the fall of our 
empire, has always been the seat of our family, 
and has been considered, in some sort, sacred, 
just as Chapultapec was at Mexico itself. Here, 
surrounded by the chief officers of the court, my 
father, and his forefathers have lived. 

«My | father, however, came to be, by the 
deeree of fate, the last of his line. No immediate 
blood-relations were left; no royal, maid whom 
he could, marry ; he jad no near family ties, and 
there was no prospect of his being able to form 
any. In this condition of affairs, he became pos- 
sessed, and not unnaturally, with a “desire to 
travel. The thirst for a change of 's scene, for a 
life. more adventurous, grew mpon him, until, 
finally, he angounced his intention of going, in 
disguise, to, Mexico itself. The high-priest, the 
one that you have sten, then ahout, the same age 
as my father, but already domineering and self- 
willed, opposed the project, bringing to his aid, 
finally, the authority of hig religions office, when 
he found that other considerations were of no 
avail. But my father hada will as strong as that 
of the high-priest, and persisted in his under- 

taking. He spoke the, pure Castilian, as do most 
of our es classes, and had a complexion even 





lighter ‘than many ‘born ‘Spaniards, much ‘less 
than those you call of Credle blood. All of our 
people are lighter in color than the other races of 
this continent; “the hobles remarkably so: our 
tradition is; infact, that’ we'are df Asiatic origin, 
and of the bluest ‘of blue blood there. 

«Thus it was, that,“when my father arrived in 
Mexico, he had ‘ne’ difficulty in’ passing for a 
Spaniard’ of ‘the purest race. © His emotions, as 
he has‘ often told me, when ‘hé found’ himself in 
the great capital of his‘ ancestors, ‘were such as 
can hardly bé ‘conceived. “He was'there as an 
unknown outcast, when he should ‘have been 
there as emperor. He was comparatively poor, 
while others, who but recently were nobodies, 
now rolled in wealth. Even the Spanish grandees, 
who boasted of their long descent, were people of 
‘but yesterday compared’ to him. When the men 
of Arragon’ and Castile; known then as unléttered 
Goths and Visigéths, ‘poured down from ‘the 
forests of northétn ‘Europe, our forefathers had 
been, for'centuties, ruling over'a civilized people, 
skillful in various arts; familiar with astronomy, 
altogether more refined than even Cortez and his 
followers, when ‘the latter, so unhappily for us, 
conquered ‘out fair tertitory. My father, as he 
has often’saill; could not help thinking of all this. 
He rémainéd’ in the city for several months, and 
made’ many ‘acquaintances, some ‘friends éven, 
maintaining, however; his incognito to the last. 
Tt was there he met his fate.”* 

She paused for a moment, as if meved by un- 
controllable émotions, and then resumed. 

“T never knew my mother, or only as a vague 
dream. ‘I recall her, an invalid, enveloped always 
in delicate, white textures, lying on a couch, and 
speaking feebly. She died when I was four 
years old, To me, in memory, she has always 
seemed some celestial being, rather than @ crea- 
tuye of flesh and blood. But I haye been told 
she was rarely beautiful. To the day of his 
death, my father worshipped her very memory. 
She was an orphan, but descended from one of 
the noblest ‘houses of Castile. When the yoke of 
the Spanjsh ‘king was thrown’ off, some forty 
years ago, fhe vagt estates of her family were 
confiscated; her father fell in battle, and her 
mother died, heart-broken, soon after: she had 
no near relations left. In this strait, a few ancient 
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women, almost as impoverished as herself, un- 
dertook to bring her up. Her lonely “be Tink 


so like my, egal 8, nth the first 
ly, 1 or not DOr ee on 


between them. 
it, they learned é on But my father knew | 


well, that, prince though he was, his union with- 
my mother would never be sanctioned ‘by :her 
protectors, The moment his true lineage was 
known, their doors ‘would, be; closed to him, 

‘* He resolved, therefore, to confide only in my 
mother; to tell’ her all; to beseech her to fly 
with him. Her love, proved mere. potent than 
her prejudices of rage and, religion, She gave up 
all for him, ; They, were, married, after the rites 
of her Church ; and then they fled together. 

, ‘But, alas! their happiness, which my, father 
has often dwelt.on,ag something. divine, was, but 
of short. duration. 
signs of failing health, My poor father was 
almost distracted, We have physicians that: we 
think as skilled as any, and the, best of them 
tended her faithfully;..but;it was in yain; she 


died in my father's arms, in. Jess than six years } 


after the marriage.” 

She heaved a great aigh, and was silent for 
‘seyeral minutes. 1, saw, tears in her eyes. 

“I was their only child,” she said, resuming, 
‘and after my.mother’s death, I was almost 
constantly with my father... It seemed, indeed, 
as if he could not live, unless in my, presence. 
My only other companion was Father Pedro, who 
had. been-sent for, from one of the Catholic mon- 
asteries, to administer the consolations of her 
religion to my mother, in her last illness.. The 
thigh-priest. had opposed this, but, my father was 
imperious, I can now just recall, in a dim way, 
@ scene that took place, a little while before my 
mother’s death, and which must, haye been, my 
baptism, by Father Pedro, The nate chosen for 
me was Ysabel,. Thegood priest remained, for sey- 
eral weeks, after my mother’ s funeral; but finally 
went back to his conyent; and I saw no more of 
him, until about a year ago, 

‘‘My father has been dead more than Cas 
years,” she said, speaking slow and sad, “and I 
thought, when he first. djed, that I could not sur- 
viye him. Oh! what would I not have given, in 
that terrible time, for the ministrations of Father 
Pedro. But I was,quite a child; the high-priest 
Was to be regent till I was eighteen; and though 
IT requested the good monk to be sent for, no 
attention was paid to my commands. [ haye 
always had a suspicion that the high-priest 
secretly hated me, from that hour. When, rather 
more than twelve ago, I eighteen, 
and had to be acknowledged as the head of our 





My. mother, early showed}. 


Pedro; and I know, for I no longer suspect, 
a from that day, the high-priest has been 
yy: The holy, father e; told me of my 

a taught’ me ‘the of the Church ; 
and. secretly permitted me to be a witness of its 
}sacred ceremonies. He knew, however, the 
perils that surrounded me, and it was by his 
advice that I still attended the’rites of my ances- 
tral family. ‘'The'time will come, my daughter,’ 
he said, ‘in which ‘ you can openly avow your con- 
version ; byt to do so now would only destroy your 
Gothiseds, and achieve no éémpetisating good. 
Be patient. To the Lord God Almighty, thousands 
pf years are byt a day. In His wisdom ‘he will 
give you deliverance, ds He delivered the three He 
brews from the fiery farriace.’ And in that faith,” 
with a great sigh, a4 of rélief, “I have trusted.” 
“Did Father Pedro leave you ?”” 
“THe, left me for a kingdom not made with 
hands, eternal i in the heavéns. He left me to join 
the great army of martyrs.” 
“What? Do you méan that he was murdered?” 
She nodded, . “Yes! He was found dead, one 
day, in a distant corridor ‘of thé ‘palace, He had 
been struck down, ‘by a blow from behind,” she 
shuddered, as she spoke, ‘inflicted by & blunt 
instrument, I have no doubt one of sod sacrificial 
axes, which our priests still preserve.” 

“Great heaven! Could nothing be done to pun- 
ish the assassins? Were they never found out ?” 

“No, I never have doubted that the deed was 

perpetrated at the instigation of the high-priest. 
Yet, he was the very foremost to demand an inves- 
tigation, and to cry out against what he called this 
breach of the rights of hospitality. He deceived 
others, in this way; but he did not deceive me; 
and, of course, nothing was ever discovered.” 

“What a life of terror you ‘hust have led, 
with such a treacherous foe in your household.” 

«Yes! Sometimes ‘it has been almost more 
thay T could endure. Open opposition I might 
have encountered, by appealing to my subjects ; 
but from this secret. undermining there was no 
escape. Now that I am out of his way, he will 
practically become chief ruler, as there is no one 
of the royal line left to dispute the office with him. 
This has long been his ambition, I suspect.” 

“T should have thonght you would have tried 
to escape,” I said. 7s 

“Alas! a woman, alone, can do so little. 
How was I to find guide? There was no one 
I could have trusted,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“G@ngar Gop!” I cried, suddenly, starting up. 
«What have I been thinking off The precious 





race, the first thing I did was to send for Father 


‘moments we have lost.” 
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«What is it?” she answered, “ : 

“Thank heaven, ot? light 'isu"t out’ yet,” I 
replied, ‘‘ Was the talisman always mApe te = 
Hall of Worship?” . ae 

Shé evidently Ler art my wie ws Winidering, 
_ bit she answered? 

* Always." At’ raed in iny Wiaet énd ‘my 
father’s? °°" 

“But quite a different place, was prepared for 
it;'o y, of that I'ath sure, I dried: ” “See, 
i hws it'all hete, eopied from the roll of picture 
writing. I brought it with mié us iy guide.” 

'T took ‘out of my poéket'a sinall roll of paper. 

“Before I read this,’ I’ said,” «Tet ine ‘say! 
that) whem I'firat saw the “Hall of Worship, 1 
suspected it was not the room described, in the 
roll, as the’ hitling-place of the talisman: ’'‘In no 
sense'did it answer ‘to the desdription: “But the 
momentous events whith’ ensued ' immediately, 
and the rapidity with ‘whith’ one has followed 
another, drové sll this frém my mind. ‘True, I 
thought ‘of it, ‘igain, ih ‘a sort of ‘puzzled ‘way, 
when I was lying in my prison cell—”’ 

«Puzzled ww: inte 
Yes | I Pabathea the fact} that the ‘Hall’ of 
Worship was not only much larger than : the 
chaniber tHat’'I' had ‘expected’ to find, but that it 
was built of misdury, whilé the’ other was des- 
cribed as’ excavited out of the solid rock.” 

“Tt is ‘built’ of masonry, certainly ; and is 
above ground: that is, it is‘on the platform, half- 
way up'the cliff; for'it isa’ part 6f the palace.” 

“T now remember, too, that there was quite 
an ascent, before I reached the Hall. ‘I came to 
a spot, where the tunnel bratiched into two; but 
that on the left seemed only a blind alley, so I 
took thé broader one ‘to the right. TI see, now, 
that I made a mistake. If I had followed the 
left-hand opening, I should’ lave comé to the 
chamber ‘that I sought. ‘That chamber is cer- 
tainly below the level of the palace, for it is 
excavated in the solid rock ; it is almost directly 
beneath us, in’ fact; for the opening into it, from 
the palace, is from this very corridor.” 

‘This corridor!’ It cannot be possible.”’ 

“But listen.” And I began to read from the 
writing in my hard. «In ordér that the talisman 
may be rescued, in case of a sudden surprise, an 
opening will be made, from the palace itself, into 
thé secrét ‘chamber, of tredsdry. ‘This opening 
will be in the corridor, next to the Hall of Wor- 
ship, which corridor shall be called, for further 
identification, the'cofridor of the Sun—’ ” 

“That is certaitly the name of this corridor. 
In my father’s time, and‘ always befo¥e,’as I have 
been told, it was calléd that.” | 

T noddéd, and continued: 





“«*This corridor ‘will be sevefty-seven paces 
long, and shall be built of alternate blocks of 
stone, thelowést ‘about « foot wide, tlie next about 
three ‘feet ‘wide; ‘and ‘eack block shall be about 
four feet long.’”” I substittite"English for Aztec 
measures: |‘ They sliall be dressed, and fitted ex- 
actly at the edgés;'s0 a8 tobe laid without mortar.’ 

‘You see,” I interposed, ‘‘ that is apparently 
the’ Ienigth of this cdrridor, and it is ‘in ‘that 
manner ‘that the ‘blocks are’ laid.’ eigen mee 
seven paces are about two hundred feet, which, 
glancing down’ the corrido’, “is eppareatty the 
distance’ from’ here 'to the other end.” 

«And the description of the masonry is exact,” 
said Ysabél; breathlessly. , 

«« But’ listen ‘still further. '*At'a distance of 
three-and-thirty paces from’ the’ tight-hand en- 
trance, the ‘opening shallbe constructed, but in 
such & Way ‘that only those, possessed of its 
secret, can évér discover it! In the’second course 
of masonry, at that distance, there will be inser- 
ted a block of stone, ‘precisely like the others, 
but made to tevolvé.’’ By pressing this’stone, on 
the ‘lower ‘corner to ‘the ‘right, at two hands’ 
breadths from the end, it will be found to give 
way ; and through the entrance, thus effected in 
the wall, ‘a ‘passage will be had to a stone stair- 
ease leading to the treasury.’” 

“But which is the’ right-hand side? From 
which ofthe two entrances, did they begin to 
count ?’” 

“We will soon test that. ‘Let’ me step off the 
three-and-thirty pacesat once. Magicalnumbers, 
you see, both thesé and the seventy-and-seven ; 
and, ‘therefore, confirming the idea that the corri- 
dor was laid‘ out under ‘sdcerddtal influences, as 
the pieture-writing ‘asserts.”” 

I walked down the corridor, measuting my 
paces’ carefully, and stopped just short of half- 
way. But the block’ of stone, that I found there, 
refasell altogether to yield to pressure. 

‘Tt must be on the other side,”’ I said; and I 
paced on to the end. ‘Yes! the corridor‘is, ‘as 
IT thought, exactly seventy-seven paces’ long. 
Now for the’ three-and-thitty. “Ah! “here ‘it’ is. 
A stone precisely like the others; but see, it 
begins to yield 1” 

Perhaps the huge block had not turned ‘on its 
axis for centuries. ’ It shows the skill with which 
the’ old Aztets worked, a skill equal to that of the 
Pelasgic races of Greets and Italy, whose work- 
manship they imitated in this, asin their jewelry, 
that, after so long a period, 'the’ stone couldbe 
moved at'all. ' But it iad been''so nicely adjusted, 
that, when I put my shoulder seriously to it, it 
opened the way as if a common turnh-stile. 

rsabel had been holding the lamp for me. 1 
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toa it from ber handy and. peared into the dark : 


spertane, t 

«There, are ‘cortaindy, steundunevena they. go 
down out of sight. I will see if they are gafe,”” 

In a moment Eretuyned, wot $95) 4h 
_ Allis, vight,”.D whispered, “tI cap see.9 
door. the. hetions. af Khe stninronat: Tet us lose 
no time,”’ 

In moment, more, J:had helped her, through 
the opening, and pushed the huge stone pack into 
its place. , 

There, if the highspriest, monibs henge, 
comes to look, for. hig vietims,”’ I,said, ‘he, will 
nejther find them, nor any trape.of: how they. es- 
caped, unless, indeed, he knows, of this exit.’’ 

“Ida not beljeve he does, The tradition of it 
must have long, heen forgotten, otherwise my 
father and I would, haye been informed of it, 
The, knowledge ceased, to be of use, when the 
talisman was moyed, and go, | suppose, the tradi- 
tion died out gradyally,”’ 

Be careful,” I whispered, ‘(The steps are 
slippery with damp. No, one bas ysed them for 
ages. AA hare fate Ago sade Hoan Sag |p 
js not Jocked,” 

As I spoke, I pushed. the, door open, and, we 
found ourselves in a small. chamber, hewn oyt of 
the solid rock, from the ceiling of which, long 
stalactites depended: a proof that, for genera- 
tions, nothing had interfered with, the drip of 
water from above, and the deposit of the earthy 
matter that formed these stone icicles, At 
another time, I would haye read from, my record 
again, and indentified the exact, spot where the 
talisman had been deposited; but I only glanced 
at the low altar, near the foot of which, as I re- 
membered, was the place, and hurried my com- 
panion across the roam, and out at the apposite 
door ;, for the minytes were too precious. Before 
we hed gone ¢ hundred yards, the narrow tunnel, 
which opened from the treasury, fell into p wider 
one, at point where the latter turped off to the | 
right. 

“Here we are,” I oried, tripmpbantly, “at the 
spot I spoke of, and where I took the wrong turp- 
ing. Unless the mode of my entrance has beep | 
suspected, and the mouth of the shaft.closed in conr | 
Bequenee, we shall soon make.good our escape.” 

**T don’t believe,” answered Yaahel, ‘‘ that it | 
hes. Your appearance has peep attributed to 
mogic, for our people are superstitious beyond | 
words, including even the high-priest. But dear 
Fether Pedro taught me better,’’ 

“Thank. heaven,” J) cried, a moment after, | 
“‘there’s the star-light shining down through the 
shaft; and here's the rope, still hanging where J 
Jeft it.” 








* By tommorrow,’ gid Yeahel, with deep sigh 
of relief. “By tomerrom, the opening would 
haye been dispoyered.””, 

I was already ascending, ‘hand over hend, and 
her last, words, were lost, in the tupnel below, A 
quick glance around, as I stepped out on the 
solid garth, assured me that the coast was clear. 

“ All’s well,” I said to Isabel, looking down 
the shaft...‘ Quiek |” 

She wag already fastening the rope around her 

wait; Lem seedy,” she replied, iti Rope } 
am not so very heavy.” 

The next, moment, we atopd, side, by fide, on 
the platform, with the stars twinkling in the.caol, 
clear sky,,end the night-wind, blowjng about us, 
all the more.refreshing, from the contrast to the 
half mephitic atmosphere we had Jeft. 

I drew 9 long. breath-, As for the dear, girl at 
my side, the tension of her nerves gaye way, for 
one moment, and she byrst into tears, 

“Tt,is nothing,” she said, ingtantly, however, 
dashing them away, “I am ashamed.of myself, 
And now,’ smiling through the tears, “I can 


take your place as guide, for I know a path, by 


which we an, descend to the bottom of the ¢un- 
yon, that no one would eyer suspect.” 

She tripped, gaily, towards the end of the 
platform ; Sen aside some, wild. yines; and 
disclosed a rude path, that descended, with many 
sinposities, made necessary, by the character of 
the ground, till, it. was Jost to sight. Looking 
back, she nodded, and: darted downwards; | 
followed. 

We, struck out, when we reached the bottom, 
without further words, As. she flitted on 
beside. me, ] could not but admire the ease and 
grace of every motion, It was like some dryad 
in old Areadia, 

At Jast, the dawn approached. Before us was 
the deep glen, where d had left Jack encamped. 

Ygabel fell behind, with sudden shyness, when 
I told her this, 

The noise of our footsteps, slight as they were, 
made Jack start to his feet. He peered . out, 
pistol in, hand, from behind the bushes that con- 
cegled him. 


“Ah itis you, captain,” he eried. “ Welcome, 


3 welcome. But {meyerexpected.to see you alive.” 


He gtopped short, for he had caught sight of 
Ysabel, and looked from me to her, in wide-eyed 
astonishment, 

CHAPTER IX- 

We took Jack into our confidence of course. 
While we were eating a hasty meal, I told, as 
rapidly as possible, the whole story. By the 


j time I had finished, our breakfast was despatched. 
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«We can’t go back to Mezioo,” 
inust make for thé Statés.” 


said Tick. “We 


_ «And the 5 soe a Wai ded pit 


. «We aré Hol! yét quite’ bafé)! féar.”” Your 

people are, doubliéss, bet ‘ruiitiers.”* sia lofted 
enquiringly at Yeabel! 
“6 Yes! They are trained’ to it, from’ youth. 
We have couriers, who go between the puddles 
and Zuni, with news, every fer days!"and You 
would scarcely believe how swift they até.” AN 
the others.are fleet, too, only ‘Teds so. “Should 
my fight be discovered, and the trail fuuiid, they 
would be upon ‘us immediaicly. "Perhaps, éven 
now,” and she rose to’ her féet, bs a sough of the 
wind, for one moment, suggested the ‘sound of 
foot-steps, ‘‘ the pursuers may be upén tis.” 

“No,” said Jack, listening, with his ture ex- 
perienced ear, “that is only thé breeze, coming 
down fe gorge. But we had better to horse, ‘at 
once.’ 

I led forth Whirlwind, who whinnied at recog- 
nizing me. 

« Now is the time; a ‘said, “ to test the staying 
powers of my steed. Ah! you Know mé, do you, 
old fellow ?”” 

1 indulged myself, for one instant, by ‘taking 
his head in my arms,.and patting ‘him, and theh 
I showed. Ysabel where she was to sit. I had 
removed the Mexican saddle, and replaced it 
with the thick horse-rug,, leaving only the stirrups, 
which I had,strapped across the horse’s back 

“This brave old bon comarade,” T I replied, ‘as T 
lifted her to the saddle, «will have to carry two, 
to-day. Perhaps, it was an ancestress of his, of 
whom I told Jack once, that carried a couple of 
Bolen for twelve whole hours, in chain- 

_. What she dia, he can do.” 

a. was in my seat, by this time, and the | arms of 
the dear girl, as she rode, pillion-wise, were 
around me. Whirlwind stepped out proudly, as 
if he knew the precious burden he carried. Jack 
led the way, at first in a walk, for the narrow 
glen was too rough for greater speed; but the 
moment we reached the open, we broke. into a 
trot, which, in places, we changed to a gallop. 

We halted, towards the middle of. the day, to 
rest and feed our horses, and to eat our luncheon, 
which consisted’ prineipaily of the jerked beef of 
the Mexicans, ~Y#abel ‘bit’ irito this, ‘with her 
pretty. little teeth,laughingly; saying she, had 
ofted tasted it before; and. that.‘‘ there might be 
worse food.” I'wodld’ have*hadher rest, all day, 
fearing that to go’ dn ‘would We Td fatiguing ; but 
this she declined,.and appesled,to.Jack to know, 
“if she didn’t ook as fresh as either of us.” 

«Fresh aiid Botinis tg rose,” said Jack, with 
honest Scotch a on. And he Whispered in 


iny éar:' “tT thitk, captain, you've found « more 
valuable jewel than the talismaa even.” 

Wheii night ame, wé thadé ® bower for Ysabel 
‘Of branches of wets, and rape guard outside till 
mording. 4 

“We did not push: forward! 'so rapidly on’ the 
secbnd: ‘aay. “1 think ‘we ate safe; now, from 
pursuit,” saidJack ’ “We have still ‘before us 
the péril Of wandering bands of Indians, ‘how- 
ever.” Bit, fortitiately, we'met none. 

The fitet''séttlément” qe resched, if such it 
‘can be called, was'a hacienda; belonging toan old 
; Spanish missionary establishment. There wae a 
; little church attached to it; however, and a gray- 
headed Sia’ pridst ; and ‘here Ywabel and’ I were 
married, Jack beitig “Vest nin.” Theceremony, 
T infty us “Well add, was repeated, after the forms 
of my ‘6wii Church, ‘whet we at¥ived at St. Louis, 
Which Wis ‘the first ‘city if Our route eastward; 
for at that ‘period’ the country, between Santa Fe 
dnd the apital 6f Missouri, ‘was almdst wholly » 
wilderness, 

At the Nddienda we fétisined for tore than a 
week, 806 that out horses’ inight have time to 


mary 


3 recover from the extraordinary strain ptit upon 


them. Heré I procured a pretty little mare, with 
Andalusian’ Blood ‘in her, for Ysatel. 

Thoroughly fefrevhed, by the long rest andthe 
good cheer of our hospitiible ‘entertainers, we set 
forth again, ‘ohe bright inorning, and took ‘the 
‘great trail that Ted, north-edstward, to the States. 
Tn due'tithe; as I Have already said, we reached 
Bt.’ Lotis, ‘where ‘we’ rested ‘fr “another week, 
pursting our jourriey, foi that point, by steamer 
to Cincinndti, then’ to Pittsburg, and onwards; by 
land to ‘Philadetphis ‘thd New York. 

Tt wis curidtis to obsétve the effect of these 
great cities upon Yeabel. Notwithstanding what 
her father hind tola’Her of’ the capital of Mexico, 
notwithstanding fifl sHéhad réad, Philadelphin 
and Néw York, tay! even ’Sti Louis'and Citein- 
nati;"so far surpassed what she éxpécted, that it 
was. sometime before she could realize it all. 
She was dazed with wonder at the crowded 
strééts, the brilliant equipages, the handsome 
fronts of the houses, and especially the elegant 
dresses of the ladies, and the freedom with which 
they walked about. 

Some months'after we reached the States, we’ 
sailed Mr Ktitope: "My first business, on arriving 
in the East, was to send in my resignation to the 
army, so that.I was thus. at my. liberty to go 
where we wished. Ysabel-had, meantime, learned 
to speak English with Gotisiderable facility ; and 
she applied hérself to French. ’ The ‘quickness, 
with whieh she acquired languages, was partly a 
natural gift ; ‘but partly,'also, the consequence of 
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her desire to gratify me. io, mpomt poversh, yonne 
in the Old. Worlds.) 9.4 

‘Everywhere, may'T.any it?, she, was, admired. 
In Spain, they told me she had the melting eyes }. 
of the Andalusian ; in Italy, the sculptorg spoke | 
of the classic outlines of her face; in Franee, I 
was complimented ,on,-her, taste in dregs,;‘‘ as if 
she, was a born Parisian,’ they. gaid,,. 

» Once I took; her to the City,,of, Mexico, ‘We 
remained ‘there for, moye,than two months. I 
carried with methe best, introductions. . The 
Mexican ladies never tired of praising the purity, 
with which the ‘‘ beautiful American,” as they 
called my wife, spoke Spanish, or of; dilating on 
the, smallness: of ‘her foat, and the height of its 
instep, or of eulogizing the graceful walk, ‘‘so 
like one of.us,”’ as the dark-eyed belles declared. 

**] am glad,we. came, here,’ Ysabel said, the 
day ,we were .leaying; {‘but it has been sad, 
nevertheless; and I shall never, care to come 
again’’ And the,tears were in her eyes as,she 
spoke. 

But ebout the; talisman?,. We detached from 
it, the priceless jewels, with which, as I_haye 
said, it. wag surrounded, and. sold them, from 
time to time, in the markets, of the Qld World. 
The dealers often asked where, we, had: come 
across: gems of; such size and water, declaring 
‘that the. stones were genuine Oriental ones, and 
such'as could no longer be bought in Europe. 

The great central jewel, the talisman. itself, 
however, we still ‘keep. . No;price would induce 
Ysabel.to part .with it... Her own life is hardly 
dearer to her. . It, represents, to her a thousand 
associations, and all her ancestral. past. 

1 share her, desire, I must: confess; that this 
strange jewel shall remain @ possession of our 
children; although, I suppose, it would bring a 
Rajah’s ‘ransom,.if. ever offered for, sale, .. The 
mystic character, engraved on it,-J have -never 
been able to degipher, notwithstanding my suc- 
cess’ elsewhere, I .am_ not superstitious,. but 





there is something weird about this talisman, 
and I have come to think it, as Montezuma did, 
bound up, withthe fortunes of my family. 

., Most of these events happened thirty years 
age. ‘In less..than a twelve-month after we had 
left the canyon, an exploring party visited it, and 
found the pueblos entirely deserted. Since that 
time, others have. gone there, and report that the 
houses are fast falling ‘into decay, though it will 
be many generations, before ‘the solid walls will 
entirely give way, , 

I, have little doubt,” said Ysabel, long ago, 
“that the high-priest, when he discovered our 
mysterious disappearance, which he must, have 
found out sooner or later, fled to Zuni, taking 
with him all the priests and others who dwelt 
with us,” He probably missed the talisman soon, 
for he was required to inspect it twice every 
moon, and when hé missed it, suspicion would 
fall on me, and he would open the corridor, for 
he, would know that we had been starved to 
death, long before. Finding us flown, and una- 


ble to account for it, he woufld attribute it*to the 


malign influences of the talisman in my hands. 
The place would, after that, seem to him to be 
haunted., His ambition, too, would take him to 
Zuni, for there he would hope, by virtue of his 
office, to reign a sort of king.” 

. That, singular city ‘still exists, but is also fast 
decaying. A recent traveller’ says that its popu- 
lation has fallen within a generation, from six 
thousand to four thousand. It will not be long, 
before the advancing waves of civilization will 
engulf, it entirely, and then the last remnant of 
a once powerful race will haye | disappeared 
forever from this continent. 

That the Aztec blood, in its purity, should 
have suryived to this nineteenth century, even I 
should have been skeptical ‘about, if it “had not 
been. for the picture-writing T deciphered, and 
for. my subsequent ‘quest after the Lost TALISMAN 
or MonrEzUMA. 
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Many and many are the lessons F've ledirned; * 
And many the prayers I haveshid— 

Prayers for the heart-sick and bungry, that yearned 
To be free,:with the loved ones—dead. 


Lessons—oft bitter, pet nell tak greet 
And over and over ‘again; 

Their meaning, heart-rending, so lonely, Tivo scanned, 
Till sou) has grown wild with the pain, 2 


“ina ‘hen T have wondered If Goa vould iknow 





Re SMITH. 1“ FOr gt 


And stil) bid’ me‘onward and onwardigo,. ° . 

In the weary and thankless mart. 
" hmen, béick care the ntiswet, Yee, dd doth know, 
nd sthengthens iy! heartfor'ithé task,” | 


_ As sure as the tefepept, to-aigdt, dpth blow, 
The ook: PHL armen 1°, Fe bert 
The heatt will grow hobler, and grand and pure— 
The soul will grow searer te God-+ ) 


pe al 
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Wout it ever ‘succeed ? ‘For ten ae years 
things had gone from indifferent to bad, from bad 
to worse. Yet, seeing all the misery his persis- 
tence created, one might have, said that it was 
man’s innate -eruelty: to himself that prompted 
Matthew Southdown to court obstacle after 
obstacle, recognizing the bitterness of each new 
difficulty, yet making little effort in the way of 
freeing himself by going away-—by throwing aside 
as futile, the endeavors which had so long proved 
fruitless, and which now budded no greater 
promise than they had ten years since. , 

But he was one of those men who believe in 
themselves, because they. believe i in the rights. of 
individuals as opposed to the ‘wrongs of. sects. 
As you watched him now, bending over the loom, 
perplexed, and lost to all extraneous objects, in 
deep thought; as you marked the lines on the 
too patient face, and the gray hairs that had 
come earlier than their season into the black mop 
upon his head—as you watched his careful, 
educated fingers poiting over a little screw or a 
crank, you, too, felt a rt of enthusiasm borne 
in upon you, begot of the | very : stillness and pro- 
fundity of the man. , 

The room was bare and ‘poor ; the few articles 
of furniture were meagre in the, extrenie, Over 
there in the corner by the he window, his wife, 
rocking the cradle with her foot, ‘mended p rag of 
clothing miraculously with a proud woman’s deft 
needlé, a woman who though she’ might. grieve to 
the utmost in private, and be pinched by the 
many pangs of want, yet maintained that look of 
carelessness before the world, and particularly 
before her own séx, that inde her Seem scornful 
and-out of the reach of pity. ‘Once or ‘twice, to- 
day, as she sat there and sewed and quieted } 
her Baby, she lodked up ‘at, ‘her ‘husband’s 
bowed form leaning over the Tom. ‘The thought 
came to Her ‘that the silence _she had “so long 
imposed upon ‘herself was ridjeulous, was un- 
womanly: she did hot” ‘care’ “for herself, but her 
baby—whiat wére its'proSpects? She turned from 
her husband with® Aa de shiver, fo look at the 
child.’ ‘She ‘had oftth’ #6° turn from her husband 
thus, and to look at the little face at her feet, to 
keep ‘biick the words’ of complaint aiid reproof 
that ose to her lips. 

Still, Matthew ought to know that Mr. Brown 
had called, wae for ‘the rent, and hod gone 
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away in ill-humor because he had not got it—that, 
the grocer refused to speak to her this morning 
when she had met him, because his bill remained 
unpaid, No money in the house, Matthew out 
of work! How could things go on? She had 
put up with it for ten years; had buried the two 
little children, that had. come in that time, with a 
sad-spirited feeling of something like relief that 
they had escaped a world of sorrow and pain, 
and that their tender,..little hands and feet would 
never. know suffering again. -Yet, in all that time, 
Matthew had worked—in a desultory way, to be 
sure, but it had been work: and although jhis 
fellow-workmen had called him a star-gazer, and 
their wives had laughed at him openly, yet it had 
not been .quite as black as now it was. Before 
this, he had toiled at his scheme of perfecting his 
loom—a loom by which the work of ten might be 
done by one man; and of nights when the mill 
was closed, he had. worked -and plotted and 
planned, until midnight found him still engrossed 
in his Jabors. , And, although neglect, necessarily 
became his wife’s share, she had not demurred, 
because she knew. that all his efforts were 
directed toward an ultimate, though vague, good 
for her, and her alone Still, when she found 
how. she was not as other,women, that her house 
was not a pleasant. house to visit at, that her 
husband was esteemed below. his. desserts, she 
rebelled. i in the negative way of women, and had 
stayed away from all her neighbors and surr 
roundings, and. had taken on _herself;the Autynt 
denying prying eyes the right 00, 82R. 1 wrohthalt 
But all had not then come!, ; Only last eats 
when hands were, discharged,. her husband's em- 


-ployers had come to him and told him he must go. 


«Am I not a good workman ?’’, he had asked, 
“Yes,” they said., ‘Do. I;mot do my duty?” 
“Yes,” ‘Then why should I go,with these men ' 
who are the refuse, of Jabor ?”’ ‘*-You are a:com- 
munist,’’ had said one of his employers; ‘f,you 
are Working ata machine, which you intend shall 
lower the standard of your fellow-workmen—you, 
a workman, would take the bread out of their 
mouths.” «“Oh,”? he smiled, and left. 

He went home in something like triumph, and 
told, his wife. Triumphant that his labor had 
raised. him enemies,, For, he argued, if the thing 
was worth, nothing, nobody would, have hated 
him for attempting it, She could (96 ‘il a 
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blenching as she listened; any more than she 
could help a sort of admiration for him, as he 
stood there before her so helpless, yet so confident. 


For all that, though, she took ‘to'staying hotr | 
after hour beside her baby, crooning the little 


songs she had sung to the two othér’ Babiés that 
had so soon gone to glory. This baby, now, she 
did ‘not wish to die. “‘Théte Wad id ‘fever in her, 
that now her husband had brought her to such 
dite straits, someting’ trust ‘be rétaitied ‘to ‘keep 
her from going against Him. “She had gone then 
froin “house ‘to ‘hotisé “begging Work, But the 
ariswer had been against her. 80 bhé ‘had cortie 
Back, day after diy, spititléss and ‘borne down, 
yet uttering no coniplaint, until, ‘at last, she staid 
at hidme awiiting—she knéw not What. “To-day, 
there was nothing to edt, The landlord had been 
for the hundredth time for his retit. Could she 
hold out much longer?. 

As she sat there, her younger self came to her, 
and she saw, as all women see under the circum- 
stances, that she did not deserve all this, and 
that she might have done better. ‘The bare room 
Went away from her; the monotonous drip of the 
Tooth was gone; she suffered her mending work 
to drop into her lap, her foot paused, and after 
one or two furtive, gasping rocks; the cradle 
resolved into quié¢tude. She saw gay faces 
around her. She had been a beautiful girl; 


now she was a beautiful, happy woman, proud 
and rich ; her guests flattering; not a care was 


hers. tte all her ptide and glory of riches, she 
iédked ‘up to her husband, With a sort of shock, 
Wd saw that th‘s face bending over her, smiling 
‘and loving, was not Matthew’s, and she wondered, 
thus, if Matthew was happy, and if he ever 
thought of her.’ She did not cate though, for he 
Tad always been a visionary man, and she could 
Wot help it.” ‘Yet,’ sbmehow, it seemed ‘that 
Matthew haunted ‘her, as she rested beside her 
Husbénd, that richer man, ‘who had wooed her. 
With @'start, she came out of her reverie, and 
sighed, and Siw Matthew over his loom ag tsual 


and she'took up her work ‘again, but only to ;' 


throw it down with a tired, worn-out feeling. 
She sat with her head ‘préesséd down upon her 
hands, and did not know he Was Beside her, 
until he touched ‘her, and’ she ‘started’ up in 
‘affright. 

«Matthew, how you startled me,” she said, 
peevishly. Buthe aid not'notive ‘het ‘tone ; “his 
face was white; his eyes' burning. 

*Lyddy,” he said, “I think ‘the’ end has 
come. I know what you are hiding from 
ie.” She looked ‘at hit keenly; bitterly, re- 
membering her reverie, “I know Mr. Brown 
‘was here for his rent, to-day,’ he went on, “and 


there was no money for him. 1 know there is 
nothing in the house to eat. What shall we do?” 

“It is rather late to ask that question,” she 
said, ‘in bi harsil ¥oidé, «you should have thought 
-ef it long ago. You know I have never com- 
| plained “a thiése years—that I have tried all I 
could to help you—thet I did not do what other 
wives might have done.” . 

“ee What ‘is that?” he asked, , quickly. 

“‘Ahy other Woman in my place would have 
dashed your models to pieces; and you would 
have waked to know that labor, and not dream- 
ing, is thie’ duty of a man.” * 

‘You would have killed me, Lyddy, had you 
done 80.” 

“Oh! don’t ‘talk of killing” she went on, 
angry at his not Showing any more feeling; 
angry at the sound of her own angry voice, “if 
it. comes to that, I wonder what you think I am 
itiade of. Dear knows, there’s been enough to 
kill ime all thése years.” 

“T know it; but I did for the best.” 

“Don’t tale” that way,” she cried: “J am 
desperate enough without that, when I think of 
what I am, and what I once was —” 

“ Hush !” ‘he said, touching her arm, ‘I know 
what you once was.” 

She burst upon him then, taunting him ; tell- 
ing him he was no man to inbult his wife, and 
the mother of his children ; that but for him, she 
might have been a boy woman all this time, 
In all ways, she poured upon ‘him the venom of 
this Tong hoarded-up wrath. She did not. see 
him—she was blinded by her released energy, 

Rib she had finished, she stood trembling in 

limb; and he was leaning on his loom 
unis, his head down among the shuttles, She 
watched; he was motionless ; she was frightened 
at what she had said. 

“ Matthew !”” 

He raised his head, and the change in his face 

made her cry out in. gudden pain, and fiy to 
him. 
“T have heard you,” he said, and I appreciate 
your truths. ‘But ,child, I never, meant to insin- 
uate anything that could hurt, you, when I said 
I remembered What you -had been, I meant, 
that in my mind, ,you were always the pretty, 
laughing girl I knew, when I was young, and 
that I had dreary pain. enough to know, that I 
had made you what you are, J know that you 
might have done better.” 

She might have done better! They were the 
very words of her reverie. She stood, irresolute 
before him, half-crazed by him and, his manner 
—the manner of a man who intended to make no 
further effort in the world. 
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‘Then a cry came from the cradle. The baby, in 
that cry, had made her resolve on something great. 
She piekedup the child, and took it to him. 

‘‘ Matthew, God forgive me for what [ have said. 
But, wait! Here, hold Muggins, and be free 
with me.” She did not cry—there was a new 
quality in her voice. 

«Free with you,” he said. 

“Yes, I have been silent too long. A little 
while ago, I was thinking of myself as a young 
girl; and that led to all this outbreak. This is 
our crisis: I have passed it. The story of your 
loom; and all your thoughts, must be told to me. 
There is& purpose borne in upon me,.and I am 
your partner now. Don’t forgive me, or say 
that you did not mind what I said in anger, for 
that would make me weak again, You remember 
the pearl cross, upstairs ?” 

“The péarl eross—you have that yet?’ 

“Yes,” she answered, hastily; “‘I know it 
should have gone long:ago, but I kept it for a fool- 
ish feeling, too, and old times—you know my old 
lover gave it to me. I was thinking of him a 
little while ago.” 

She laughed nervously. He looked at her: 

*eTt would have bridged over the pain of to- 
day, Lyddy,’’ he said. 

“I ‘know,’ I: know. | But Ido not want it 
bridged over. If it had:not been for to-day, the 
future ‘would ‘have been less. . I! shall. sell the 
cross. Don’t: I ‘know of the lawsuit that is 
worrying you.’ 

He threw the child into her arms. 
‘the: man who told you!’ he said, in wrath, and 
struck his hand upon the loom so sharply, that 
she saw the stain of ‘blood upon the needles. 

* I was'not told,’ she said, boldly; ‘I saw the 
papers*in your pocket, and read them last night, 
when ‘you 'were asleep. “Whyidid you keep this 
from'me?' You-mistake, when you think a-hus- 
band, who keeps his» sorrow from his wife, adds 
anything to the love he bears her. Iam going to 
sell the cross—I shall ‘leave’ you, and go with 
Muggins to your sister in town, for a week or so, 
until after the lawsuit.  Let-it decide which way 
it will: if'im your favor, you will be rich—if 
against you, you cannot be poorer.” 

«I -cannot succeed, Lyddy, for money is re- 
quired. IfIJose—” 

se — ie 

h,”* ‘he cried, and she saw ‘the bright 
hight in his eyes again. 

She hurried from him, she went out, and got 
money for her cross of pearls, She a the 
— home, 

“There is enough’ fot you, until after I come 
back,’ #he said. - 

Vou. LXXVIII.—14 
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«+ And you will leave me? , It is well, perhaps,”’ 
he added, bitterly, after a moment. . 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ you must think over every- 
thing—you must bear your new. trials alone; 
only holding in: view, that. no,matter how poor 
you are, or how distressed, you -will never see 
me,.as-you have to-day, and that, henceforth, I 
am a new woman,”’ 

It was .evening now, and she sat. down beside 
him, crooning to the child. And freer.than ever 
before, in the freedom of exaggerated feeling, on 
both sides, he told her all that she knew before, 
but which she was sensible enough to know was 
good for him 'to tell again, 

She heard how his patent,had been infringed 
upon: that if’ he ould, prove his title to this 
loom, which had taken so many years to perfect, 
the mill-owners, of even foreign countries, would 
recognize, its excellence, inasmuch as all the 
workers, all the learned mechanics, were against 
him, and to beat them on their own ground, natur- 
ally argued his own, success. ., More, more hetold 
her;» and she asked question,.after question, 
drawing in his answers that, fire from. his brain, 
which’ her angry. denunciation had made.so dan- 
gerous. When all was,told,.and the darkness 
lay heavy in the.room, he did not,see her com- 
pressed. lips and frowning face, so full of purpose. 

**Can,I hold you up in any wise, Matthew ?”’ 
she said. , 

‘No,’ he answered, kindly, ‘‘ Iam sure of my 
claim; but I am equally sure I shall fail,’’ 

“« And, yet, it.is best I should go away to Jane, 
so that. you’ can. be alone. You must not, after 
that unsuccessful trial, come home expecting to 
see me here anxious and waiting. I shall, be 
nearer, Matthew; I, shall be, outside the Court 
House to meet you.” 

“* Lyddy.”’ 

Yes, 1) will—yes, I will,, And. you, shall 
succeed—and Muggins shall be a rich man,”’ 

Then by those adroit, wifely ways, she abso- 
lutely imparted to himsome of her own assumed 
hopes. | Be it as.it may, when she left, him in-the 
morning, he smiled and kissed her and the child. 

But when; he had gone back again into..the 
cheerless house, the old depression was upon him, 
and desperation and death were very nigh. . And 
his. wife \carried with her a like depression and 
desperation ; and she said in the.cars: ‘‘Oh, my 
dear dead children, beg of the Saviour, who 
must love you now very well, seeing you have 
been with Him so long—beg of him for mother, 
and father, and little brother.”’ 

Now about this time, or, rather, a little later, 
there came into the law-offices of Adam Abel, the 
great jurist, a closely veiled lady. She waited in 
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an @nte-room until the great man was through 
with a client,. She had to sit Canis fall hour 
before her turn came. 

When she entered the pa of the omic: 
she lodked at his'well-kept person, and heard his 
suave tone. She entered upon her case. She 
was deeply interested in weavers at present, as 
most of the world was; she was more:interested, 
perhaps, because she had long ago been a weaver 
herself; She had come for his services in a case 
which should shortly come up—a case which he 
doubtless had heard of, as all the place was 
ringing with it—that of an obscure weaver, one 
Matthew Southdown, who claimed various im- 
provements and perfections in a loom, and which 
were denied him. Would Mr, Abel undertake 
the case? 

Emphatically the learned man said no! That 
although the case promised to be a celebrated 
one, yet his health was so precarious, that he 
would not undertake it, he was so bound down 
by many and pressing duties. 


remember iow. you and I were brought there by 
our poor, shamed mothers, whoever they were; 
and being both brought to the place on one day, 
we had bestowed upon us. the wonderful names 
we bear? Don’t I know thatthe babies there 
are mamed for persons, things’ animate and inan- 
imate, for flowers, fish, fruit, all the things.on 
the earth, above anid.-below the garth—don’t 
‘Adam Abel’ and ‘Eve Cain’ prove how witty 
our sponsors were in giving our first—and in our 
ease, Only known parents their meed of praise and 
blame? Don’t I know how we grew and throve; 
how we were always together.as much as possi- 
ble—hew,..as time passed by, we were both 
weavers—how, emancipated at last, you, by a 
good stroke, fell in with a lawyer, who helped to 
make you what you are—how. you came to me 
then, and was my kind brother—” 

‘‘ Not your brother, Eve, your, lover,” 

“As you will,” she said, falteringly ; ‘‘ only I 
was truthful to you, you know that.” 

*¢Yes. You told me that you could not love 





The lady insisted ; she offered anything, every- 


: 


me. . You sent) me away thus, and I never saw 


thing ; she had called on him on account of his ; you until this day.” 


eminence; and although he recommended other 
and skillful men,'she yet persisted. 


At last, he said that he would not, he could} 
not, that the other side, represented by many } 


proprietors of mills, had desired his services, but } 
even to them he had turned a deaf ear. 
“ «Will tio money induce you?” she asked. 

He smiled, slightly. ‘Money cannot induce 
me,” he said. She was silent for a little while. 
“Tf there is nothing else, madam,’’ he said; «1 
much regret to tell you that my time is rather 
precious.” 

She paid no attention to this. “They say that } 
where money is of no avail, love can do’ much,” 
she said, tremulously, and threw back her Veil. 

e—' he cried, going toward ‘her, #*Eve 
Cain |” 

“Yes, Eve'Cain,” she said, “your old sweet- 
heart, Adam. What do ‘you think of her in this 
new light? Time ‘has dealt leniently with you; 
oan I say asmiuch for myself?’ 

“Tt is like'a breath of old days to see you, to 
‘talk with you. Where are you stopping—let me > 
come to see you.” 

‘Certainly,’’ she laughed, “* you may ‘come to 
see me—but not before you teases me one } 
thing.” 

“ And that ie?’ 

“To defend this man-!’* 

“Eve!” 

Yes, Eve Cain—I know all'about the name. 


- 





Don’t I remember the old ‘ Feundling ’—dear old * 


Coram’s London Hospital for children? Don't.I 


“[ am better now, Adam, than I was then; 
and I appreciate -you more than then. Hush! 
not one word—I do not mean to say, that I would 
force my claim upon you——I de rot. ask if in all 
this time, you :have seen. a good girl whom you 
could love. I am interested in this, man, this 
Matthew Southdown, his: wife and, child—it is 
life or death with them, You were a weaver— 
you kriow all thattlis.man claims. | Be interested 
in it—donot think that he would harm others— 
do not think that a loom, run as his, will make 
labor mean; it will elevate jit, it will raise it to.a 
science. Go down to him—see/|him—and his wife 
and child—see their poverty,,and his earnestpsure 
heart. Be with him, be with him, Adam, if for no 
other reason than that you:refuse monéy ;;but.do 
it for.the ilove you once: horeme ; for love, I know, 
is ‘more potent than allothe wealth of the world.” 

In ‘her intensity; she |had placed her hands 
upon his shoulders, and was hungrily looking 
into ‘his eyes. He was more nervous than he 
had thought possible, he, the calm, discreet, 
dispassionate man,’ 

‘«I willcome to you, to-night,” he.eaid. And 
she put down her veil and went.away, 

Behold! a week from that time, the’ great 
\Asiarh Abel-gone from town, to re¢ruit his health 
for a short sojourn in healthy air. Behold him 
in Matthew Southdown’s meagre home, sitting at 
the loom, weaving deftly, as in,old times, the 
‘Foundling’ boy had woven. 

But your wife and. child, Southdown,” he 


‘ said, “when do you expect them? You kuow I 
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told you the party who sent me here, spoke of 
them—the party who stipulates to be. nameless, 
you know.” 

« Yes,’? answered Matthew; ‘but. the fact is, 
I wrote my wife of your being here—I wrote her 
that you had come down expressly to understand 
my claims, knowing so. much about looms your- 
self, and that you worked with me—that you in- 
tended to have me make a model of my loom, and 
when you defended me in the suit, you expect to 
have the model in court to exemplify. She seems 
to think her going away was providential, and it 
is the best for us to be alone together.’ 

“There is something in that, for when I came 
here first, you were that woe-begone and crazed, 
it was hard to get a sensible answer from you.” 

“The change is owing to you. Why, since it 
has-been ‘known you were to be on my side, 
I’ve had letters even from mill-owners, all offer- 
ing me money enough, if I succeed, to make a 
rich man.of me forthwith. And so sure as I get 
the. money; you shall have whatever you please.” 

“Nothing like that,”’ said the lawyer, stopping 
the loom: ‘‘ Remember, I did need relaxation, 
and my jaunt has benefitted me already, Then, 
if I gaimythe cause, my success will be commen- 
surate with your fortune. Besides—do you 
think that love can do what nothing else can?’ 

“Yes. For love of my wife, I have done as I 
have all these years.” 

‘Then don’t let. us speak of money. 
with your model,” 

Suddenly, Matthew began to be looked upon 
with fayor...Mr. Brown, the landlord, mended 
the fenee, and took care of the roof, And it was 
all because the. great lawyer was here. The 
name of Abel was synonymous with success. 

**Butisuppose I should fail, Southdown,” said 
the lawyer: 

“Oh, in that case, I shall not be depressed 
again, for I shall know I can succeed some other 
time; but surely you would not take up a -hope- 
less case.” 

“Surely not. I shall not fail—for love or 
money.” 

Another letter came to Matthew from-his wife. 
“I told you so,’’ she wrote; ‘‘and I shall wait 
with Muggins outside the court house.” 

But the trial! All the village was excited; so 
wasthetown, Mill-owners sought lodgings even 
in Jane’s house; and Lyddy thought’ it a great 
joke to entertain the enemies of her husband— 
for she never for one instant dreamed of failure 
now. She talked to Muggins, and showered 
untold wealth upon that innocent’s head. She 
spoke, with tears in her eyes, of the two dead 
babies. “But you, Muggias, shall live and be 


Go on 





an ren 


good on earth, and comfort mother and father— 
poor father !—here in the world, as Toddy and 
Billy will comfort us up in God’s beautifuhhouse !’’ 

She was neryous; she was frightened as the day 
of the trial came.on., .‘‘ Oh, Muggins,” she said, 
‘*that Eve Cain deserves her name, I do believe.” 

She had,a letter from her husband, full of 
manly trust and love. If he failed now, he 
would go to work for her and the little one, and 
wait for better things.. He had grown healthier 
in body and mind: both. He was glad she was 
away; for should he lose, the joy of meeting her 
once more, would pay for any disappointment he 
could possibly. have. 

She thought the letter was nervous, because 
she wanted it to be so, She was astonished at 
one thing, though—he never mentioned Mr. Abel 
in it at all. 

Meantime, Eve Cain, that strangely interested 
‘woman, received a letter about this time from 
Adam Abel: 

** Be in court, and hear me plead,”’ it said, 

And here was the court!—and here was the 
dreadful. crowd—and here was Matthew South- 
down, looking splendid and manly. ,.And people 
fell to saying, **that head,’”’ and rather believing 
there was something in him. For although he 
was ‘pale, he’was ¢almer than he had ever been 
in his life before—that was Mr. Abel’s fault, 

Here was Mr. Brown: He said he always took 
an interest in his tenants, that was why he had 
come. Here was the grocer, rather lively, in a 
red tie. He said he had served Mr. Southdown 
with ‘* grocheries’’ for years. Here were work- 
men, and mill-hands, and rich proprietors, and 
even men of science. 

But where was Adam Abel? Qh, he was in a 
back ‘room, waiting for,a lady. In came the 
lady, heavily veiled, carrying a baby. 

“« Eye, I am glad to. see you,” he said. 
this Southdown’s child?” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she said, all of a tremble. 

Then he turned to the pale little woman beside 
her. ‘Is thisSonthdown’s wife?’’ he asked. 

“Of course she is—a Southdown, or she 
wouldn't be here,” she said. And the little 
woman blushed. And when she took Muggins, 
he almost split his head open on a chair-back. 

«« She’s not used to babies,’ said Eve, candidly. 

‘She is not,” he-said, ‘‘and a mother?” 

“Of course,” snapped she, while the little 
woman blushed more than ever. Theri he left. 

Shall anyone ever forget the scene in court that 
day! There was the model of the loom—there 
was the learned jurist manipulating it. There 
were the eager crowds of faces, and the bated 
breaths. 


“Is 
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“Tie went all the way down to Southdown’s to 
learn it,” said a man. “He expects to get a 
fortune for his fee,”’ said another. 

The trial went on. In the back- , one 
little woman held open the door, to catch a buzz 
from the court room. 

“Oh! I can’t,” she said, and sat down, and 
buried her face in her hands. 

“Neither can I,” said Eve Cain, and used 
Muggins for a handkerchief. : 

How long it lasted: would it never end? Oh! 
listen! listen? What is that cry ?—is ‘it joy or 
—what? The audience have clear’ forgotten 
where they are—they are shouting, they are 
hurrahing for soniebody. Listen’! It's louder 
and louder! OW! God be thanked! Muggins, 
it is for Matthew’ Southdown ; your case is ‘won, 
your little brothers, up in the streets in the sky, 
must hear that #Wout; ‘and® be very; very glad. 
Oh! only listen’! Open 4he dodr, "Eve Cain! 
No matter—only open the door: the other woman 
would, bat you"know she'can’t.' Here is adine- 
éne coming-—the door opens—here is Adam Abel, 
and he i§ Gragging Matthew Southdown with him. 

With a great. ry, Eve Cain throws herself into 
the’ lawyér’s arms, and kisses him. ‘God bless 
you !*’ she says. 

‘Love’ won,” stys' he. And ‘theh he ‘looks 
around, ‘Southdown is here. He wanted to go 
outside to find his wife, but I told him, she was 
here. IT brought him to'thank his benefactress. 
Man, don’t you 'sée your wife and’child ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Matthew, faintly—yet not so 
faintly, but Eve Cain rushed to him, hugging his 
great frame to lier. ‘ | 

“Oh! Matthew, Matthew,” she cried, ‘‘oh! 
my dear, my dear.” ~ 

“TI did not kiiow you knew each other,” said 
Mr. Abel, lost in astonishment. 

* Forgive me, Adam,”” she cried; * thegest me! 
This is my husband.” 

*“ Eve.”’ 





“Not Eve; but Lyddy—Matthew called me 
Lyddy, for his mother, when he married me.” 

“ And this—who is this?” 

“Oh! that is Jane, Matthew's sister; and 
this is Muggins. Oh! Matthew, tell him all, 
tell him all; for I—” 

«I knew it all fromthe first. Lyddy has told 
me all ‘her life,” said Matthew, ‘and I was, per- 
force; silent and grateful. How did I know, Mr. 
‘Abel; that you wé¥e ih the dark; when you 
refused to tell ‘nié"WHo the lady wis, who had 
got ‘you to defénd mhé“4whét I knew all the time? 
Your pearl cros# did’so thich before; for it took 
Liddy to you, it made her remember you. And 
then I knew that you were already marri 

“Married,” cried Lyddy, almost a irre dimp- 
pointed, as was but natural. 

«Yes;’’ said Mr. Abel, “and hére‘is' my wife, 
who knows the story from beginnitig to end.” 

‘* Father Adam, you are famotts,”” said the new 
lady, kissing him,’ and! turned‘ to thank Lyddy 
for it all; “for he thought the workb/of you, 
once on'a time,” ‘said she. 

‘Before he‘niet you, madam,” said Jane, who 
had been. crying all the time: 

“Of course—before he met me,’’ said Mrs. Abel, 
quickly, and turned to thank Lyddy again, for 
having prevailed upon her husand to undertake 
the’ case—such a celebrated case. 

“Oh! Matthew,” said Lyddy;*“hold me tight 
hold Muggitis too—and Jane too—for I have 
found that money is nothing, but love is all.” 

«You have oth’ now,’” said Adam. Abel. 

Oh—h—h—h—” wailed Muggins, which 
made them all understand things as they ought 
to be—for a piti was in the dear child. 

All the same, it was in this way, that “South- 
down’s Case,” made so many people celebrated, 
and revolutioned Eve Cain, out of Lyddy and 
Muggins)althongh there were people mean enough 
to say, that Lyddy’s deception had dome: more 
than anything else. 
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A CRISIS. 


, 


BY CLARA B. 


Night-winds were sobbing low, 
No other sound was heard. 
Tears could no longer flow, 
So deep the tide of woe, 
That fond hearts stirred. 


They thought the end had come, 
And held their breath in awe,— 
White-eyed, white-lipped, and dumb, 
All feeling chilled and numb, 

At what they saw. 





HEATH. 


Morn broke—the sun rays kissed, 
With kisses sweet as balm ; 

The hill-tops pale with mist,— 

Btill as when angels list— 
Divinely calm. 


Glad hearts took up their task. 
It was no burden now,— 

In: thankfulness they bask ; 

What more conld mortal ask, 
Or God bestow? 





THE MAID OF MUHLEN. 


BY MRS. M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. whilst they repaired to the verandah to smoke. 
«« A Hee bearing her flagon up the Olympian } Wyckliffe walked restlessly to and fro, a feeling 
heights? Eh, Wyckliffe? Is not The Maid of } of impatience possessing him; for he was looking 
Miihlen the impersonation of Canova’s Statue in } for the arrival of a carriage, which their diligence 
the Green Vaults ?”’ had passed, some miles back, on the road to St. 
«‘Rather a flesh and blood Artemis, with her } Moritz. 
bold, free step, and that great deerhound, trotting; Leonard Westcott, the artist, was lolling over 
at her side.” the balustrade, also smoking; and gazing at the 
Leonard Westcott laughed, and said, amphitheatre of peaks, snow-crowned, and tower- 
‘She is that Maid of Miihlen I saw, and heard 3 ing into the clouds, that rose around and above 
about, on that chamois hunt of mine, up here, $him. From these, his gaze had descended to the 
two weeks ago, Neither is this the first glimpse { lower summits, which were yet clad in autumnal 
I've had of her to-day. As we ‘passed the bake-; mists; and then to the village, with its quaint 
room, half-an-hour since, when our diligence first { buildings; the ancient chapel, with its stone, 
arrived, I saw her in there, her arms bared and } pagoda-like bell-tower; the vieinage folk busy at 
flaked to the elbow, with some delicious German } their rustic tasks; the goats, and other domestic 
compound of flour and milk. She has a model ; animals, cropping the,scanty herbage, from crev- 
arm, I tell you, smooth and glossy as satin.” ices and crannies of the cliffs;. and, enveloping 
“You are an incorrigible Bohemian, Leonard. } all, the prophetic greyness and bleakness of the 
I cannot appreciate your predilection for bake- } atmosphere, hanging on the skirts of the heavy 
rooms, and servant girls.” rain-fall, that impended over the hills above. 
“That. girl,’ echoed. Westcott, indignantly ; “Tf you, will take a good look,”’ said the artist, 
“that girl is no more a common servant maid, } “at this Friulein Von Béeck, you will see, 
than you are. one of the white-gloved, swallow- } Lawrence, how inappropriate the word ‘servant’ 
tailed gentry of the continental table @héte. She } would be applied to her. Nature has done for 
is the Friiulein Von Boeck, a niece of the prior in ; her, all. that art has accomplished for your New 
the monastery we passed, about a mile below this. } Orleans belle, Louise Lanier.” 
The old priest has a sort of parsonage connected} ‘You are prejudiced, I see, against Miss 
with the monastery, where she has spent nearly ; Lanier, Leonard, and a trifle bold, moreover, in 
all her life, with him, in abstruse studies.” the expression of your opinion.” 
“Pray, then, what is the prior’s niece doing in { | “I thought the agreement between us, when 
the bake-room of a hotel ?”’ we left America, was, to speak out, when either 
“Oh! she’s taking a finishing off course, you / was in danger of yitlding to temptation.” 
know, in the culinary mysteries, under our fat «« You think, then, that I am in peril from Miss 
hostess. Frau Schnellwind, it seems, is a famous { Lanier.” . 
brewer and baker; and the Friiulein is anxious ‘‘T am sure, Lawrence, you are, at this mo- 
to excel in cookery, as well as in Latin and’ ment, on the lookout for the coach-and-four, that 
Greek.” our diligence passed at Sylya Plana Lake, this 
** Athena, Diana and Hebe combined!” forenoon. Nor do I believe that Madame Lanier 
“Don’t sneer, Lawrence; you’ve caught the ; will spare her steeds. She is determined to over- 
trick, since you’ve been crossing swords with take us, I am sure, before. our diligence starts. 
Miss Lanier; but the expression is unsuited to {She is an intriguing, old French creole, and 
the classical cut of your features.” knows, as you do, of the landed pr:ncipality of 
Lawrence Wyckliffe smiled, turning back in ? your father, in old Kentucky.” 
his promenade, across the verandah of the Alpine ‘That does not prove Louise Lanier an ac- 
hotel, where he and his friend were stopping, { complice in her, mother’s plottings. She seems 
with the other diligence passengers, to take din- { to me as artless as she is beautiful.” 
ner, The two had finished their meal, eating; Leonard shrugged his shoulders. | 
hurriedly, as Americans are prone to do; and “There is such a thing as being artlessly 
had left their fellow passengers still at table, S artful. Miss Lanier is, at least, ‘oy 
5 
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au fait in the ways of the world. My advice to 
you, anyhow, is not to walk into her snares 
blindfolded.” 

“You talk like a greybeard, Leonard; but 
doubtless, I will not have occasion to apply your 
advice soon, as Miss Lanier and myself will 
hardly meet again, before the winter season in 
Paris ; and there one encounters so many tempta- 
tions, that temptation itself grows ineffectual.” 

“We shall see. Ha! yonder comes madame’s 
coach now, at full speed. Don’t you see the 
gleam of the canary-colored panels? Put on 
thine armor, my friend! The pursuer is at 
hand, and there is no city of refuge near.” 

Wyckliffe laughed; but colored a little. : 

** Look to your own safety, Leonard, my boy,” 
hesaid. ‘There is possibly less danger for me, in 
the Lanier wiles, than for yourself, in the country 
bloom and virgin freshness of your Fraulein Von 
Boeck. See to it, that she does not have you 
kneeling at the toes of her clogs, before the dili- 
gence is ready to start. Your lady-mother would 
be loathe to tolerate, even in republican America, 
a daughter-in-law addicted to sauer-kraut and 
lager beer, combined with Alpine verdancy and 
independence of action. The Friiulein doubtless 
gtaces the bake-room of Miihlen, but not the less 
outré might she and her deer-hound appear, in 
the drawing-room of La Belle Rivitre,” 

Westcott suddenly held up his hand in warn- 
ing. Wyckliffe, following the direction of his 
glance, saw that the subject of their conversation 
had approached within hearing distance. Indeed, 
the path from the fountain wound around the 
hill, until it led directly parallel with the veran- 
dah; and in this near proximity to the speakers, 
Else Von Boeck was walking briskly, bearing, 
lightly poised upon her head, a large pitcher of 
water, which she was carrying to the Frau 
Schnellwind. 

It was no unusual office she was performing. 
The good Frau had done many deeds of kindness, 
in behalf of the motherless girl, and the latter 
was ever eager to requite them. She conse- 
quently felt no hesitation at continuing her course, 
although she had seen, from the path, lower down, 
the two travellers on the verandah, by which she 
would have to pass. In truth, she was hurrying 
back from the fountain, to aid the dame in 
attending her guests, as her waitress, Lisabet, 
was off on an errand to the upper milk pastures, 
and the diligence passengers were usually exact- 
ing, because hurried. She would probably have 
gone on her way, without further*noticing the 
two young men, if she had not been attracted by 
the sound of her own name. 

Westcott looked at her, curiously, as she passed ; 


but it was impossible to discover, from her face, 


whether she had heard Wyckliffe, or not. Wyck- © 


liffe remarked, with a queer flutter of his heart, as 
he, too, looked at-her, that the earnest eyes were 
turned, not upon his friend, who was nearest 
her, but upon himself. She had, evidently, 
heard his words. But had she understood? 

He hoped not, as they had been spoken in his 
own tongue, and this Maid of Mihlen doubtless 
knew but few dialects, beyond those used in the 
familiar intercourse of the Alpine villages. Even 
should she have a smattering of Latin and Greek, 
as Westcott affirmed, it was hardly likely she 
should have a familiar acquaintance with English. 

Meantime, the trayelling-carriage had turned 
into the court-yard, and he hurried, as in duty 
bound, to greet the new-comers. But the clear, 
beaming glance of the Alpine maid haunted him 
ashe went. He saw, still, her erect, and graceful 
figure; her elastic step; the poise of the throat 
and head ; the blonde fairness of her skin; the 
peachy bloom of her cheeks; all heightened, by 
the becoming costume she wore, that was, in 
material and style, modified but a trifle from the 
picturesque peasant garb of the Swiss chalets. 

“A Hebe she is in truth,” he confessed to 
himself; ‘‘and, upon my word, if she does wear 
clogs in midwinter, her feet and ankles, in those 
buckskin gaiters, have the symmetry of Cinder- 
ella’s own. By Jove! Westcott is lost this time, 
if our diligence is detained at Miihlen; and our 
driver told me a wheel was out of order, and 
would have to be bolstered up for the rest of the 
journey, at Miihlen. It occurs to’me, I shall 
have to give Leonard the word in season, if the 
fair Lanier and madame will grant me time.” 

Five minutes later, Madame Lanier and her 
daughter were greeting the American with marked 
cordiality: Madame congratulating herself upon 
the good luck, which brought them to Miihlen, 
before the diligence left. 

“Ah!” she said, warmly. ‘We have missed 
you and your charming artist friend so much. 
We have felt quite forlorn, quite désolé.’’ 

Wycliffe bowed his thanks. Ifthe truth must 
be confessed, he was not a little fascinated by the 
witchery of the younger Creole’s willowy grace of 
movement, and the impressive warmth of her 
welcome, so different from the languid insouciance 
of her usual manner. Nor could a colder-blooded 
man than he, even without such a welcome, have 
failed to acknowledge the spell of the dark, 
winsome, wondrous beauty of Louise Lanier, the 
confessed toast of New Orleans, that favored 
city of the sun, where beauty bourgeons and 
blooms, naturally, as the flowers open their 











waxen petals to its light and warmth. 
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CHAPTER If. 

- PHanr-an-nour later; Madame Lanier, her dau- 
ghter, and Wyckliffe, were seated at « little table 
in the dining-room, madame having ordered her 
meals, 2 la carte, and insisted on Wyckliffe: sit- 
ting down with her. 

The table d@héte was still crowded,’ for other 
travellers had arrived, and as a steady rain had 
set'in, nobody went away. Not only the Frau and 
her Spouse were engaged in waiting, but Else 
Von Béeck had come to their assistance, and was 
ministering, impartially, to the wants of all. 

Many were the admiring glances, which fol- 
lowed her, while moving quietly from group to 
group. Yet, there was, in her manner, a reserve, 
that commanded: respect from all ; and few would 
have dared ‘to call on her for service, as free as 
they: called on Frau Schnellwind. 

Else did not approach the table, where the 
Laniers sat, for their own servant, Jacques, was 
in attendance there. But Wyckliffe had, several 
times, yielded to the temptation ‘of following her 
movements. Once; too, he had suffereda mo- 
mentary confusion, at finding her dark eyes fixed 
upon him. A half smile, dimpling the corners of 
the. arched: lips, had seemed to say, that she had 


not, only heard, but understood, his disparaging 
remarks to Westcott. 


**Has the Maid. of Mihlen: bewitched: you, 
monsieur?”’ said Louise . Lanier. 
fascinated with her myself... She:beems above the 
average of sewing girls, doesn’t she, mamma ?’’ 


“Tam quite 


appealing to madame, ‘You were wishing, 0 
few days since, that you might secure a German 
girl, for your tire-woman, This one; yonder, is 
neat and comely. Suppose you propose to her 
to accompany us. Fidéle, you know, is to be 
married, as soon as we return to Paris.”’ 

Madame raised-her eye-glass, and bestowed & 
comprehensive look on Else Von Béeéck. 

The girl seems well enough in appearance,” 
she answered, ‘*but she. has too much of the 
grande air.| 1 fear she would not readily adapt 
herself to the position.” 

‘She would: never adapt herself to a position 
of servitude, you may rely upon it, madame,” 
interposed Wyckliffe, eagerly. “She has breathed 
only the \airof liberty, in these mountain fast- 
nesses ;.. she is no common servant girl.” 

Miss Lanier fluttered her ‘handkerchief impa- 
tiently. It was the first sign of petulance he 
had-ever detected in her; for nothing usually 
disturbed her well-bred ‘and graceful . com- 
posure, 

“There is: but the difference in’ name,”’ she 
replied. +The girl occupies the position here, of 
& servant. Mamma-can, at least, make the prop- 











osition. “For my part, I think, the girl will jump 
at the ¢hance.” 

“ Don’t be hasty, Louise,” repeated her mother. 
“I would prefer speaking to the girl, before T 
decide. ‘There is much in the voice and manner 
of a maid. Fidéle’s voice actually soothes those 
terrible headaches’ of mine. Her tones are low 
and musical: This girl, probably, speaks harshly, 
like her class, and that would kill me.” 

“The point is easily determined,” said Miss 
Lanier, coolly. “Mr. Wyckliffe, will you ask 
the girl to bring mea drink of water? Mamma 
has sent: Jacques for those grapes, you know.” 

Wyckliffe half rose, and then hesitating, said: 

‘« Hadn’t you better seek a more private oppor- 
tunity? The young lady is the Friiulein Von 
Boeck, not a common servant. She is a niece of 
the prior in the monastery, below here. As you 
may remember, a party of chamois hunters, in- 
eluding my friend, Westcott, came from St. Moritz, 
in this direction, about two ‘weeks ago. They 
chanced upon this ‘hotel, and Leonard learned all 
about her, then.’’ 

Louise Lanier shrugged her graceful shoulders. 

“ Monsieur Leonard,” she said, “is a regular 
Bohemian. His tastes are ‘never to be accounted 
for. But Iam convinced that this girl will be 
gratefully submissive to any destiny, which will 
release her’ from the horrible monotony of her 
present life. However,” turning to Wyckliffe, 
«you need not assume the responsibility of call- 
ing her. I will-@o it myself.” 

She tapped on the table, ‘with her knife handle, 
as she spoke. Else, but a short distance away, 
turned quickly.» Her color heightened a little, 
when she saw Miss’ Lanier beckoning ‘to her. 
But she did not hesitate a moment, to obey the 
summons. Perhaps she carried her stately figure 
the ‘least bit stifffy, as she cnme forward, how- 
ever. Wyckliffe felt himself the more embarrassed 
of the two. He only restrained his inclination to 
gnaw his moustache viciously, by punching holes, 
with the tines of his fork, in Frau Schnellwind’s 
damask napkin. 

Under no circumstancés would Miss Lanier 
have ‘permitted’ herself to’ appear rude. 

“Our waiter has gone on an errand,” she 
said, “will ‘you do me’ the favor to bring me a 
glass of water?” 

She ‘spoke ‘in a musical voice, and in sweet, 
broken German. Else Von Boeck unbent at 
once. For a moment, she was quite deceived. 
She answered Miss Lanier’s bright little smile, 
with one even more sunshiny, but wholly sincere 
and hearty. 

‘Certainly,’ she answered, cordially, in her 
own tongue, and went to a distant side-board, 
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where the water bottles stood... Every bottle had 
been emptied. But, rather than keep Miss 
Lanier waiting, she raised a large pitcher; and 
started to carry it to her table. 

In an instant, Wyckliffe was at her'side. ; : 

“Let me,’’ he said. .‘‘Such a great pitcher is 
too heavy for you;”” He spoke in rapid German. 

For the briefest; moment, she flashed upon him 
a defiant gaze, | 

“The heafiness could not hardly be too much 
for me, Mein Herr,” she said. ‘It iss the same 
wasser pitcher you. saw me bring from the 
fountain, less than one hour gone by. I haf 
done it many times, and it iss no fatigue to me.” 

He stood as if petrified. She had spoken the 
words, plainly and distinctly, in English, with 
but a slightly foreign accent, and a quaint way of 
putting the phrases. Fortunately for him, she 
had not awaited the result of her home-thrust; 
but, had. passed on her way; bearing the pitcher 
to Miss Lanier. He was determined, however, 
not to risk another such look from her. He quite 


turned his back to the table, where she now stood, 
quietly hearkening. to, and, now and then, an- 
swering, the questions with which madame and 
her daughter were plying her, 

How marked the contrast, between the dark, 
sparkling, sensuous beauty of the one, and the 


blonde, sunshiny presence of the other! He 
turned his back, as we have said, on the picture 
they made, and stood ata distant window, staring 
sullenly down at the torrent, which, fed .by 
glacial streams, rushed past. in the gorge below, 
white, foaming and roaring, its narrow channel 
choked by huge rocks, borne thither by the force 
of the current in; seasons of freshet, from time 
immemorial. He noted its turbulence; but did 
not see what a mountaineer would have perceived, 
at a glance; that the stream was’ deepening, 
where it was hemmed in by the cliffs, 

His thoughts; were, probably, with the trie at 
the table, for presently he deserted the windows, 
and, satisfying himself, by a.look, that the inter- 
view was over, and the Laniers disengaged, le 
crossed directly to them, { 

‘* What success?” he asked, seeing that .Else 
Von Béeck was beyond ear-shot. 

Madame Lanier lifted her shoulders, and 
opened the palms of her hands outward, with an 
expressive gesture, The daughter elevated her 
arched brows, smiling languidly. Somehow 
Wyckliffe experienced a sensation of relief. 

‘It cannot be possible,’’ he said, ‘that the 
Friulein rejects the offer of you ladies.” 

Miss Lanier gave a sarcastic laugh. 

‘* Strange, but true,’’ she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. 





Wycliffe’s eyés) followed; for an instant, the 
stately girl, moving amongst the guests. 

Madame here spoke. 

** Yes!’ She: refuses. She says her father is 
an. officer of the court, and‘ will, this winter, 
require her attention over his household. But 
that’s all nonsense. ‘The man is, probably, only 
a court baker, barber, or boot-black. © Surely, 
a dignitery of the court would scarcely permit 
his daughter to be a servant here. Pshaw !’’ 

‘*It.is difficult to decide, madame,’ answered 
Wyckliffe. . <‘ The Germans are a primitive race, 
at least in the simplicity of their manners and 
customs; and the German women are singularly 
exempt from the restrictions that shackle the 
sex elsewhere. Leonard tells me, this girl has 
been reared in these mountains, subject only to 
the training of her uncle, the: prior of the mon- 
astery, below here. He has doubtless allowed 
her great latitude, in her choice of occupations, 
out of study hours.”’ 

** The conventionalities of a French education 
please my taste better,’’:announced madame. 

‘“With the result of such an education and 
training before me, Madame Lanier cannot won- 
der that I heartily endorse her sentiment,”’ said 
Wyckliffe; gallantly, looking openly at the dau- 
ghter, and bowing low. 

Louise met his admiring look,'her dusky eyes 
lighting up, all at once. 

** Indeed,’ »he.‘went! on, stimulated by that 
glance, ‘*I have sio- sort of fancy for a masculine 
woman. There is always.a possibility, in this 
unconventional country, ofa Friulein Von Boeck, 
fair, as she undoubtedly is now, being developed 
into a deep-voieed, large-handed, high-stepping 
Frau Sehnellwind.”’ 

Louise Lanier’s. musical laugh rippled out 
upon, the air merrily. She was recovering from 
her petulant, and sareastic mood. 

Hence she was the more ready to adopt 
Wyckliffe’s suggestion, made as they arose from 
the table, that)she and her mother should take a 
look at the forrent. 

**The descent is so abrupt, that the stream has 
almost the velocity and beauty of a waterfall,” 
Wyckliffe said, as they crossed to the window. 

Miss Lanier shuddered, as they bent from the 
casement, to look down at the gorge, near the 
verge of which their hotel stood. 

‘¢ What a terrifie force it has,” she said, watch- 
ing the whirl of-the-currents, as if fascinated. 
‘Ts it the churning of the waters, ‘which gives 
them that peculiar, creamy whiteness ?”’ 

‘Partially, But the stream is made up from 
the drainings of the glaciers and snow hills above 
Miihlen, and such waters are always milky.” 
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«What. are those blue and white flowers,~ 
peeping from. the cliffs, on the opposite side?” 

Wyckliffe followed. the direction of; herfinger. 

«« Tam not enough of a. botanist to tell you, but 
they are cheery and bright, are they not—-to 
bloom in a place, so inaccessible ? 

“Are they inaccessible. then?» Could one 
not cross the stream on those boulders?” 

“ Possibly ;, but it would require the steadiness 
of nerve and foot. of a chamois hunter.”’ 

“I am sorry,’? she. said, heaving a sigh of 
disappointment, .‘‘I am quite grieved to know 
the flowers cannot be reached; for Lam inclined 
to think that that white blossom is the Alpine 
rose; and it is so rare, that I have not yet secured 
a single specimen for my herbarium.” 

“If I had Soliman's carpet, or a flying 
trunk—”’ began Wyckliffe, playfully. 

«Where would be the fame of Leander, if he 
had waited for magic, to bear him over.the tides 
of the Hellespont?” said Miss Lanier, flashing 
on him the bewildering gleam of her eyes. 

A sudden determination, compressed his lips. 

“Leander dared so. much for. the woman, 
whom he loved, and who loved him,” he, half- 
whispered, bending towards her. ‘‘I did not say 
it was impossible to. reach the cliff over there— 
but—if I bring you one of, those Alpine roses, it 
must be done with the understanding that I am 
to have whatever guerdon I may demand.” 

Miss Lanier’s rich color deepened. 

L shall promise no reward, until I know the 
extent of the danger incurred,” she said, quickly; 
and turning around, called to. Else, Von Bieck, 
who was passing by. 

The girl obeyed the summons. 

‘Have you ever crossed that, torrent,” said 
Miss Lanier, ‘to the opposite. cliffs; on those 
jutting rocks ?” 

Else smiled, 

‘Certainly. Lisabet and I haf crossed it efery 
day—you understand, during the dry season, 
when the cattle are in the upper pasture—It iss 
a fery easy thing to do, to go ofer, when the tides 
run low. Now you see, it iss quite, more dif- 
ficult.”’ mn 

‘Yet, possible to accomplish,. still?’ asked 
Miss Lanier, not looking at Wyckiliffe. 

‘Ach, yes, possible—for. Lisabet. . I, and 
Lionel, my deerhound, crossed ofer, this fery 
forenoon. I and my, dog returned also; but.in 
the last hour or two, a quite heafy rain has fallen 
above here,, and the. rocks iss almost under 
water.” 

‘You could not then cross there now ?” 


- be a, risk, Lisabet iss not to come back, that 
way, to-night.” 

Miss Lanier turned to Wyckliffe, 

‘“* You hear what she says,’’ she remarked. 
think you had better not risk the attempt.” 

‘‘ What attempt?’ said Else Von, Bieck. 

Miss Lanier, toyed with her travelling gaunt- 
lets, but did not condescend to explain. Wyck- 
liffe was the one to speak, being possessed by a 
spirit of bravado. 

‘‘T haye promised to Miss Lanier one of those 
Alpine roses,’’ he said, ‘“‘that spring from the 
gorge opposite,” 

The clear eyes, regarding him earnestly, dilated 
with surprise and fear, 

«You would not surely, Mein Herr. 
such a danger to haf to meet.” 

Her voice was raised, unconsciously. Madame 
Lanier, at the next window, heard it, and was 
now, all at once, aroused to a sudden conscious- 
ness of the debate near, her. 

‘* What danger are you speaking of?” she asked, 
joining the group. 

Louise told how she had expressed a desire for 
the flowers, and added that Wyckliffe had gal- 
lantly engaged to pluck them for her. 

‘‘ For the reward she offers for them, madame, 
I would dare everything,” said Wyckliffe, looking 
at Louise. 

The latter disclaimed nothing. 

‘But you are not to make the attempt, for 
any reason,’’ said Madame Lanier, decisively. 
‘« Louise can do without her Alpine rose.’’ 

‘* But I do not feel like doing without my re- 
ward, madame.’ : 

The mother glanced from Wyckliffe to her 
daughter. 

‘That point I shall leave for you and Louise to 
settle. Perhaps, the Friiulein would kindly 
direct you to where this kind of rose blooms, 
in, some more accessible place.”’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Miss Lanier, coolly. *‘* We 
need not trouble the Friiulein.. A rose, so easily 
plucked, would be lightly won, as the reward 
for it being easily won, would be as lightly 
prized.” 

“Don’t be 
child, begging for the moon. Those roses yonder 
are simply out of reach, and there is no, more to 
be said about it, Besides, it is time for us to be 
starting. Here is Jacques now to say so.” 

Piloted by.her servant, she sailed off, and 
Louise was preparing to follow, when Wyckliffe 
stepped in,front, of her. 

Else Von Béeek; leaning against the casemeat, 
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foolish, Louise. You act like a 





**The passage | could make, this efening,’’ re- 


and unable to pass them without rudeness, could 


turned the maid, hesitating, | ‘‘ Yet, there would } not fail to catch their brief conversation. 
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“Tt is best we should settle this matter, with- 
out delay,’’ he urged, in a tone almost peremptory: 

His companion played, quité nervously, with 
thé tassels of her gloves a moment, tlien lifted her 
eyes shyly to his face. Instead of reading there 
the eager pleading of an impassioned lover, she 
doubtless saw in it; as Else Von Boeck did, more 
of # masterful impatience. 

«Are you thinking of the fate of the maiden, 
who let fall her glove among the lions, that her 
knight might snateh it from their claws,’’ she 
asked, timidly. “Nay, do not disclaim. Our 
cases shall not be parallel, for, while such a deed 
of valor and devotion might obtain from me any 
reward the hero would demand, yet I beg you to 
hear me--command you—command you dis- 
tinetly,”’ she spoke energetically, “ not to venture 
upon this hazardous attempt.” 

For one instant: his moustache brushed her un- 
gloved hand, as he bowed over it, 

«I shall remember. your wish, ‘and your com- 
mand. But,” and here he rose to his full height, 
‘neither shall I forget the priceless value, in 
your sight, of an Alpine blossom, that has been 
eulled under difficulties.” 

He followed her from the apartment, as he 
finished, neither of them giving even a backward 
glance at Else Von Boeck, who was left standing 
by the-window alone. 

When they were gone, Else looked once 
through the casement, down at the torrent, then 
up the escarpment of the cliff, where the’ fatal 
flowers waved temptingly in the breeze, 

‘** He intends to risk his life for those flowers, 
before he leaves Miihlen,” she murmured. *« Does 
the lady realize the danger? Is she wholly 
heartless? She surely challenged him in ® way 
no lover could resist. But I cannot stand, idly 
by, to see murder done. I must warn him again, 
though he should deem me bold, and even offi- 
cious. As a last resort, too, Lionel and I must 
be there, to aid him in the emergency, whiich 
must arise, if he persists in the venture.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Mapame and her daughter had been comforta- 
bly settled in the Lanier travelling-coach, which 
was about to start, when Else Von Béeck stepped 
into the court-yard, and heard Wyckliffe’s adieu : 

‘« To-night, ladies,’’ he said, “ when our coach 
reaches Tiefen Kasten, I hope to greet you, with 
the fairest of Alpine roses. While’'the diligence is 
being mended, I will essay the task laid on me. 
But let not Hero forget, that the beacon of hope 
she has lighted, is to guide Leander safely to her 
side, though storm and flood should seek to 





prevail against “him. ‘He would’ ‘never have 
braved the Hellespont; without the expectation 
of meeting his lady love ‘on the other side.’ 

Madame Lanier’s face wore an expression of 
horror, and she lifted her hand'protestingly. But 
Miss Lanier, leaning from the coach, only smiled, 
and but ‘half-deprecatingly.” The next instant, 
Ludwig had cracked his whip; the four horses 
had dashed ahead; and the coach was whirled 
beyond_the archway of the court. 

Wyckliffe stood watching the departure, while 
a slight smile curved his lips, until the coach had 
vanished. ‘Then, turning, he came face to face 
with Else. ’ 

“ Mein Herr,’ she said, in her clear, distinct 
tones, ‘‘ pardon me that I haf interfered too much 
with your plans. But I haf divine your deter- 
mination to pluck those flowers. ‘' I knew, quite 
better than you, Mein Herr, the danger to cross 
ofer there’; and I must urge you efery way not 
to risk your life sb needless.” 

Wyckliffe raised his hat, courteously, but the 
half-sarcastic smile, which he had sent after 
Louise Laniér, deepened about his bearded mouth. 

* At least,” he said, “the Fraulein will accept 
the thanks of a stranger, for her charitable in- 
terest in his fate.” But, surely, a man were a 
poltroon, to consider his life, even if weighed in 
the balance, against the lightest wish of his half- 
promised bride.” 

The girl appeared puzzled. 

“T haf fear, Mein Herr,” she said—I haf 
fear my knowledge of your English hass led me 
astray: In Germatiy, we cannot khow what you 
would express by a half-promised bride. If you 
would say the Mees is your betrothed, surely she 
would nefer demand the risk of your life.” 

Wyckliffe laughed. 

‘* Miss Lanier is much sought after by a train 
of adorers,’’ he said, in a tone more flippant than 
Else Von Béeck would have cared to hear used 
by a lover of hers; “and, consequently, she does 
not lightly value the gift, which I would demand 
in payment for the risk I run. There is no al- 
ternative left me, you'see. The rose I must have, 
that Miss Lanier may wear it, to-night.” 

“TE can show you other bushes full of roses as 
fair, Mein Herr.”’ 

He shook his head. 

“You heard what she said: it must be one of 
the roses from the cliff, or rione.”’ 

Elee Von Boeck drew back. 

“TT haf understanding,” she said, looking 
straight at him, with troubled eyes. ‘TI haf ap- 
preciation of an impulse, leading one to sacrifice 
his, or her life, for the rescue of another life be- 
loved ; but a true affection, it seems to me, would 
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neither demand, nor accept, a sacrificial offering 
to be made for a result so—so worthless.” 

“It is all true as you say,’ said’ Wyckliffe, 
now speaking gravely. ‘* You almost’ tempt me, 
Fraulein, to give over this foolhardy deed. “But 
I havé given my promise.” 

“Then you will still gif your life for a wind- 
fiower of the mountains ?”” 

“T must have the flower, Fraulein. Yet, I 
thank you, all the same. One favor I make bold 
toask. Do not mention this foolish undertaking to 
anyone, unless it should be to my friend Westcott, 
who will miss me, if he returns from climbing that 
peak, before I gét back. And really; you can spare 
yourself any anxiety. | Ihave been trained to all 
sorts of athletic feats; and it is a mere nothing 
to step from stone. to stale over that torrent.” 

She shook her heady : 

“I know the place, Mein Herr, and I: laitiw 
the rain haf swoolen the stream in the past hour, 
and the water iss rising*steadily. By-and-bye, 
those boulders. will be quite under water—per- 
haps, before you haf had time to ¢ross ofer and 
feturn.”” 


“So much the more need then, that I should 
thake ‘the effort without delay.” 

He lifted his hat, and had gone several steps, 
tion seized him, and he 
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when a determi 
returned. 

“There is one aid, you ean render me.” 

“What can Ido?’ eagerly. ‘I feel, Mein 
Herr, I haf no powér, any more, to avert the 
calamity I haf fear of for you.’ ° 

“You can do much’ to steady my nerves, 
Friulein, if you will forgive the impertinence, 
With which I spoke of you, awhile ago. It was 
pattem said: I did not ‘mean it: — 
forgive me.’ 

* Ah, I was, that I was plebeian connie ‘with 
a therry smile, “to have a pitcher poised on my 
head! Was that the mortal offence, Mein Herr?” 

“The customs of iny country are so different, 
Friiulein,” he stammered, ‘It was that which 
misled me.” 

“I will forgif you seventy times seven,” she 
answered, eagerly, “if you will but relinquish 
your hazardous attempt.’’ 

“Do you know you are tempting me,” he said, 
“to disloyalty to Miss Lanier? If I relinquish 
those flowers, I relinquish her likewise—” 

She drew herself up proudly, “YT thank you,” 
she said, “that you haf shown my interference, to 
me, in its true light. I eannot haf on me the re- 
sponsibility, to bias your fealty to Mees Lanier. 
If she must haf the flowers, f suppose you will 
dare eferything for to pluck them.” 

“If then, I bring one of the’blossoms, to lay at 








your feet, will you not grant me absolution, for 
my unfortunate speech to Westcott ?”’. 

«Mees Lanier,”’ she answered, more haughtily 
still, ‘“would haf no enjoyment» f a gift so 
priceless, did she hear it was shared with another. 
You haf my forgiveness freely, Mein Herr, for 
efery small pahg my wounded self-love may haf 
felt, as you pronounced judgment against me to 
your friend, But, for o gift purchased at such o 
price, as your offering to Mees Lanier must be, I 
haf not any use.’’ She bowed to him gravely, as 
she spoke, and passed into the hotel. 

Wyckliffe left: the: court-yard himself, without 
further delay, turning his steps toward the path, 
that led down to the torrent. 

Else Von Biéeck’s haughty air, however, de 
serted her, as soon as she was out of his sight. 
Calling to her dog to follow, she sped swiftly up 
the narrow staircase, to an upper room, where 
she knew she could overlook, from the balcony 
window, herself unseen, every proceeding of 
Wyckliffe. She soon beheld him deseending the 
cliff, and directly he was standing, within its 
escarpment, exactly opposite the spot where the 
Alpine blossoms grew. 

“The torrent is fearfully swollen, and does 
rise more tapidly than usual y’ she murmured, 
anxiously. ‘If he is sure-footed, he may reach 
that ledge, where the flowers do grow. But itis 
doubtful if the tops of the stepping-stones will 
be above water, when he is ready to return; 
and if that is the case, the ledge: itself will be 
submerged, 80 that he will nowhere have standing 
room. I did hope, in spite of all, that he would 
not risk ‘the passage.’’ 

As she looked, Wyckliffe had begun his perilous 
joutney. She held her breath, and watched 
anxiously, nervously clasping her hands to- 
gether. But his agility was so perfect, he sprang 
from stone to stone so lightly, that she soon began 
to smile at her fears. 

“ He is #8 "ekillful as a chambdis-hunter,” she 
thought,@itwing a long breath of relief, as she 
saw hits and Safely, at the foot of the opposite 
precipice, ‘Ah! he looks for a foothold, that 
he may climb to where the rose-bush grows. 
Heaven'give him success !”’ 

Wyckliffe hesitated for sometime. There was 
evidently no erevice, for hand or foot to avail 
itself of, above the ledge where he stood. Nei- 
ther goat, nor chamois, could have found a step- 
ping-place there. The flowers, meantime, waved 
securely, in their elevated niche, above, as if 
mocking him. 

«What will he do?” she wondered. 

Wyckliffe still hesitated, as if completely baffled. 
Then, all at once, he thought of nis knife. Lean- 
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ing, with one hand, against the face of the cliff, 
he drew, with the, other, his large travelling 
knife from his pocket... Then he thrust the broad 
blade open, between the strata of the rock, where 
it was possible to find deposits of earth and 
gravel; and so made slight foot-holds. In this 
way, by slow degrees, he lifted himself, nearer 
and nearer, to the flowers. 

‘Nature guards them,” he said, “as jealously 
as the golden apples of Hesperides were guarded 
by the dragon.” 

As he spoke, he glanced over his shoulder, 
downwards, at the whirl of waters, dashing along 
the base of the cliff, against which he hung, half- 
way up. Suddenly he thought that he heard a 
Voice; ‘sounding above the roar of the torrent. 
The sound reached him again, and despite the 
shrillnéss of the Alpiné cry, he identified it, at 
onee, as the voice of Else. He could not turn 
his head; | to: have done that would have been 
fatal ; but he answered the call, as best he could. 
But he felt. sure that his reply was lost, in the 
roaring of the waters, that now raged, wilder 
than ever, between them. 

After a pause to recover strength and breath, 
he ésshyed, onée more, to,advance, With infinite 
difficulty; he cut new resting-places for his feet, 
until, at last, he found he was almost within 
reach of the bush. ..Another moment and his 
success was complete. { 

Uttering an exclamation of triumph, hé grasped 
the bush, and, bending down the branches, hastily 
plucked blossom ‘after blossom; then added, 
quickly, to the roses, a few of the blue and red 
Alpine blossoms, that grew near: » After this; cau- 
tiously, he began the descent. 

A single misstep, he knew, would plunge him 


headlong into the abyss beneath. lancing, 


downward, he shuddered to see the jutting rocks, 
sharp, cruel, relentless as Scylla, past which the 
torrent roared, and chafed, and boiled, insatiate 
as Charybdis.. Carefully feeling, swith .bis toes, 
for the orifices he had cutiin the ggg, sfor he 
could not see them, he sueceeded,: ab dast,. in 
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reaching the solid shelf of rocks below; and 
stood, once more, for a moment, erect on his 
feet, and, for the instant, safe. 

His first glance was cast upward. to the cliff, 
from which he had descended. .As he looked, 
his flesh began to creep. Neyer, until now, had 
he realized) his peril, A single false step, a fail- 
ure to find even one of the erevices that he had 
cut, and he would have been) at once precipita- 
ted into the boiling vortex below ; where he would 
have been torn into picces, as in some horrible 
mill, by the grinding, whirling, insatiable waters, 

Thinking of this, he looked below. What a 
whirlpool the torrent had become! The boulders, 
by which he had crossed the stream, and by 
which he had hoped to: return, were now almost 
entirely under water. »Im fact, the very ledge on 
which he stood, was covered, even as he paused, 
with ‘the rising tide. In another moment, the 
advancing surges had risen to.his ankles; a 
moment more, they were half-way to his knee. 

‘*Must I die, here, like a rat in a trap?” 
the cried. ‘‘ What, is there no hope? Better 
to perish in attempting to cross, than to be 
washed, ignominiously, off this rock.”’ 

He advanced to the edge of the shelf, and was 

about to make the almost hopeless effort, when, 
suddenly, he heard, above the roar of the wind 
and waters, a note of warning. It was, at first, 
a faint, far-off,appeal; but it rose, stronger and 
nearer; and looking across the gorge, he saw, 
like an angel from, heaven, the form of Else Von 
Boeck. . 
. She stood there, outlined against the greyish 
azure of the sky, erect. upon the summit of the 
crag, her. blue robe fluttering in the wind, her 
arms,reached out to him in eager gesticulation. 
At her side, was Lionel, her dog, his head turned 
towards ‘her, as if he was watching her move- 
ments understandingly. Wyckliffe could see that 
she. was calling to him, in words; but their 
import was lost to him, in the terrific roaring of 
the whirlpool below. 
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A Yew small books with places marked, 
A pressed flower mong the leaves, 

At sight of which, from life’s torn threads 
A fabric fancy weaves; 


A ring, a brooch, a crumpled glove, 
I keep, and hold, and prize, 
They bring a half-forgotten face 
I loved, before my eyes, 
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And *mong all those prize the most, 


Is one poor battered toy, 
My tears fall fast, *tWas once his own, 


My datling baby boy; 


A rattle small, an ivory ring, 
With tiny tinkling bells, 





Two small pink shoes, which, oh! so plain, 
Of baby’s soft foot tells. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

“Mr. Vanor, that person? That gentleman, 
who was coming here so often at one time, is 
waiting.”’ 

Mr. Vance looked up suddenly, like a man 
disagreeably aroused, 

“That gentleman. What gentleman?” 

“He didn’t give his card. But his name is in 
my mind, sir, and itis Prime.’ 

“Tell him to come in,” he said, pushing back 
the paper, on which he had been writing. 

The man went out, and directly after, the 
man Prime approached, with a smile on his 
bland face, carrying his hat in one hand, while 
the other was held out cordially, as if he were 
welcoming Mr. Vance to his own house. 

“My dear Vance—made up my mind to give 
you a pleasant surprise, and not spoil it with 
ceremonies. Bless me, how well you are looking, 
after your fright of yesterday; that comes, of 
being young. Upon my soul! | It does.’’ 

Mr. Vance arose with a scarcely perceptible 
bend of the head. Mr. Prime went om 

“Don’t let me disturb you. Sit down, and. make 
yourself quite comfortable. No need of ceremony 
with me. . Now, my dear fellow, how are you?’’ 

While he was speaking, Prime drew a chair 
close to that in which Vance was seated, seem- 
ingly quite unconscious that his extended hand 
had been allowed to drop unnoticed, and leaning 
his elbow on the table, repeated with more hos- 
pitable unction : 

‘* How are you, and how is my lady ; beautiful 
as ever, I know, got. a glimpse of her yesterday ; 
but was in a hurry to drive on, and escape her 
thanks, dear grateful soul. After leaping from 
the top of Barnham’s high drag, at. the risk of 
my neck, and battling tooth and nail, with the 
little maroon-colored fiends that were hurling your, 
daughter on to her death, I was glad to escape 
both my lady’s. thanks and yours. There, there, 
now, don’t: speak, I understand your feelings. 
No need of words between you and me, only this, 
how is the young lady? I declare, to you, 
Vance, I never was to) grateful in. my life. It 
seemed like a heaven-born miracle, that I should 
have been there to save her.” 


There was some truth in what the man, was 
saying, his face quivered with emotion, in which 
there was no pretence: tears stood in his eyes. 

Vance was touched, and reached out his hand. 

“TI did not know—I was not fully informed— 
that the strange person, who was so badly hurt, 
had any help in saving my daughter. Forgive 
me, if I have seemed ungrateful,’’ he, said. 

‘That strange person. I cannot understand. 
Ah! now I remember. The woman who attempt- 
ted to cross the road while I was battling with 
the horses, and got knocked down, somehow. 
Was she really hurt ?”’ 

‘Very seriously. Her arm is broken.” 

Prime shook his head deploringly. 

‘*‘ Women aiways think they are helping when 
most in the way. Poor thing! that hallucina- 
tion must have been upon her. She was dazed 
with terror, and ran in front of. the horses when 
our battle was at its height. That is all the 
account I can give of her.” 

‘Still, the very attempt to stop those mad 
animals was brave, and deserves our gratitude. 
She is a slender woman, too, and it is maryellous 
that the brutes did not trample her to death.” 

Vance said this with a degree of earnestness, 
that convinced his visitor that some share of the 
glory he was claiming must be given up to the 
wounded stranger, and no one could veer to the 
wind, more promptly than Henry Prime, when 
occasion demanded it, 

‘Brave! of. course the woman was, brave to 
be there at all; and if anything could add to the 
happiness I feel in being once more the humble 
instrument of restoring that fair young creature 
to your arms, it would be the certainty that I 
also saved this unknown person from a terrible 
death, when I forced those rearing animals back 
from her prostrate form. Even now I shudder 
at the peril she was in,” 

Prime, being a.splendid actor, did,shudder, as 
he spoke,,and buttoned his, coat higher, as if 
chilled by. the awful peril from which he had 
rescued a fellow. creature. 

Mr, Vance saw the act, and a faint. smile 
crossed his lips. He had not been altogether 





‘deceived by the efforts Prime was making to 
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gain the character of a hero; though his daugh- 
ter’s gratitude was unbounded, and she was cer- 
tain that Prime had been the first to come to her 
rescue. Indeed, the poor girl had been so te?ri- 
fied, that she was hardly conscious of the pres- 
ence of anyone else. She was now eloquent in 
praises of his heroje daring, and almost looked 
upon the stranger, who lay suffering in her 
behalf, as a pretender. 

*T am sure,” he said, with a great effort at 
cordiality, “‘ we fully appreciate all that you have 
done. No one could be more’ sensible of your 
héroism than my daughter, and if I give some 
thanks to others, for her safety, that does not, in 
the least, detract from those we owe to you.” 

“Don’t,” said Prime, lifting both hands, with 
inimitablé deprecation. ‘Don’t speak of obli- 
gations. As if I could come here with a thought 
of the kind! Vance, Vance, it is your over- 
whelming generosity that suggests the idea, but I 
repudiate it promptly, utterly !” 

Vance had ‘heard language like this before, 
and quite understood how the vehement protest 
would end. A faint gleam of amusement shone 
in his eyes. 

“T would not offend you by mentioning any- 
thing disagreeable for the world,” he said, “ but 
a heroic act, that saves the life of an only chiid, 
should meet with some recognition.” 

Again Prime lifted his two plump, white hands, 
rather in astonishment than reprobation, now. 

“‘Ah, Vance, you are a friendly fellow. I 
have always said that—always. No other man 
would ever have thought of coining his gratitude 
into gold. It is only a sensitive nature that can 
turn such ideas into words that never wound. 
Forgive me, if I received your first advance with 
alittle coolness. I ama proud man, my friend, 
& very proud man, and that one trait in my 
character, inherited from a long line of ancestors, 
will rise uppermost and assert itself, when 
nothing but respect is intended.” 

Vance did not look up. An awkward pause 
followed Prime’s last words. Directly, that 
worthy resumed. 

“Some men might have misunderstood, but— 
I—oh, Vance, it is only great minds that com- 
prehend each other, Why should we hesitate to 
speak out from the heart? You are overwhelmed § 
with gratitude, that I haye again saved your 
beautiful child from death. This weight of debt 
oppresses you. My dear fellow, I feel'as a proud 
man should; but am ready to make the sacrifice. 
Write the check. I see that your hands are 
trembling to make it out. I contest no longer!” 
Vance opened a drawer, and took out his 





“How much shall it be?’ 

Prime met the glance of those eyes, in which 
there was a laughing jeer. With a pompous 
wave of the hand: 

*¢ Write, Vance, write. I am the last man on 
earth to limit the dictates of a grateful heart.” 

Vance laughed. Itreally was almost a pleasure 
to, him, just then, to be swindled in this regal 
fashion. 

‘« Will this meet the occasion ?”’ he said, signing 
the check, and pushing it toward his visitor, who 
‘was studiously looking another way, as if quite 
unconcerned about the doeument in question. 

“Ah, I beg pardon. Did you speak?” he ex- 
claimed, carelessly drawing the check toward 
him, and glancing at the amount. =“ Oh—hem— 
of course. I shall repay this sum, it must only 
be considered as a loan, pray understand 
that. The amount is not so large that I cannot 
meet it. There is my I. 0. U.” Here Mr. 
Prime drew a sheet of paper toward him, wrote 
these three magical capitals on it, and signed his 
name. 

A fresh gleam‘ of mingled amusement and dis- 
gust, came into that gentleman’s face, as he took 
the paper, and dropped it on the table. 

IT thank you,” said Prime, “‘ for the delicacy 
that accepts, rather than enforces, the payment 
of an obligation. By making this purely a busi- 
ness transaction, both are saved from a great 
sacrifice of manly feeling: With me that is 
everything !”” 

Here Prime arose, thrust the eheck into an 
inner pocket of his vest, and was preparing to go, 
when the libraty door opened, and Miss Vance 
came. in. She did not seem to observe that a 
visitor was present, but went up to the table, and, 
pushing a stool close to her father’s chair, swept 
down upon it, and resting her elbows on his 
knee, lifted her flushed face to his. 

«Oh, papa, do come and help me. Mamma is 
making me so miserable. She wants to bring 
that black-eyed woman, withthe broken arm, up 
here to the Hall, and expeets me to help nurse 
her. Was anything ever half so ridiculous? 
Tt was Mr. Prime who saved me, papa. . Wasn’t 
it, Mr. Prime? Not another soul came near me 
when I lay half-buried under the broken carriage. 
He took me in his arms, and cried over me. In- 
deed he did; but for him, I should have been 
killed. It’s cruél to thank other people for what 
he did, and I wonder mamma can do it.” 

The girl had started from her seat in great ex- 
citement as she spoke, her cheeks flushed, her 
dark eyes closed, and thfough this fire, came 
swift rush of tears. 





check-book, 


Prime seemed really touched by her enthusi- 
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asm. He took out his handkerchief, and drew it 
across his eyes, as if really anxious to hide the 
drops that gathered there. 

«*My dear young lady,” he said, ‘‘ why should 
your sweet life be troubled, because’ injustice 


To the father who feels a sensitive respect for the 
delicacy of a female child, loud praise is always 
offensive. In this’ case, ‘it was peculiarly dis- 
agreeable ; for it seemed to Vance, as if this man 
were ‘inly claiming some right over his only 


will always be at work in the world? It has } child and heiress; because of ithe service he had 


been my fate to brave dangers often, that others 
might grasp the reward, nor do I complain, 
though a total stranger is to be an honored guest 
in this mansion, in which I am received but 
coldly.” 

“Qh, papa, you have not been so unjust—so 
eruel as that!’’ exclaimed the girl, starting up. 

When Vance met the look, half-defiance, half- 
entreaty, that flashed on him from her black eyes, 
as she spoke, the color rose to his face, and his 
firm lips closed in anything but a smile. 

“I think Mr. Prime will hardly charge me 
with cruelty or injustice,’’ he said. 

Dora was about to speak again, but her father 
arose quietly, and led her from. the room. 

“Go to your mother, child, and do not venture 
to question anything she may please to arrange.”’ 

The girl gave a rebellious lift of her shoulders, 


and made an effort to draw her hand away ; but § 
with all his courtly gentleness, Vanee was a firm 
man, arid this scene had seriously offended him. 


She saw this, and allowed herself to be led from 
the library, without further protest, except that 
she cast.an assuring glance over her shoulder at 
Prime, as the door closed upon her. 

When the master of the house turned toward 
his guest, he saw a look of fierce anger in his 
face; and was met by a look that astonished 
him; for it betrayed more genuine passion than 
Prime had ever exhibited before. 

“You will grant the young: lady’s request. 
She seems to have set her heart against ,having 
these strange people at the hall,’”’ he said, almost 
with an air of authority. 

“The young lady is scarcely more ‘than a 
child, as yet,’” said Vance, ‘Certainly, she 
will not be allowed to éppose any wish of Lady 
Holden’s,”’ : 

“She is.a brave girl; one im a thousand,” 
answered Prime, in a voice that absolutely shook 
with emotion. 

‘«It is hardly necessary to tell her father that,” 
answered Vance, coldly. 

“How can’ I help it, whea*her only offence is 
excess of gratitude to mysélft One does not 
meet with young creatures like that often.” 

There was something in’ Prime’s manner, as he 
said this, that made his high-flown praise offen- 
sive to the patrician®with whom circumstances 
had thrown him into more familiar companion- 
ship, than could otherwise have been possible. 


rendered years ‘before, in rescuing her from a 


| terrible captivity. 


So far as money and patronage could reward 
such services, Prime had been paid twenty times 
over. The woman, who had rescued Dora'from 
the sinking vessel, had been given an independent 
home; but when either of these people presumed 
to claim superior affection from the child, the 
proud father revolted at the idea. His fortune 
was easily shared with them; but in all other 
things, he held aleof. To have loved either of 

? these persons, would have seemed to him a 
degradation to his child’s nature. This feeling 
had grown upon him, during the years in which 
the true character of the man had developed 
itself; and he was, therefore, hurt and astonished 
by the familiar terms in which they appeared to 
Sistand, regarding each other. Under the close 
guardianship in which Dora had been kept, how 
could this have happened? ‘The gratitude of a 
child could hardly have extended as far as 
that. 

These thoughts haunted the master of Aldens- 
gate, long after Prime had taken his leave. 
Something im the scene, that had just transpired, 
disturbed him greatly. Disgust of the man who 
had served’ him so well—discontent with his 
child—aigeneral feeling of dismay, that anything 
had ‘brought Prime into his neighborhood again, 
where an unfortunate accident had established 
new Claims upon him, ‘This new obligation was 
} 80 Offensive to the proud man, that it over- 

whelmed all gratitude. Yet how could his pre- 

‘tensions ‘be avoided? Was it possible to close 
}-his doors against ‘a man, who had spent years in 
‘bringing his only daughter home from captivity? - 

Vance reflected that ‘an invitation to the Hall 
had doubtless been expected of him, and felt that, 
while he had given money freely, common hos- 
pitality had been withheld. Still, he could not 
force himself to regret the ingratitude, not to say 
incivility, of his act. 

He is the guest of Barnham, who may be 
‘prejudiced against him, and question the reason, 
if I take no steps toward recognizing the man,” 
he argued with himself. The whole world knows 
of the ‘sacrifices he has made for me; but will 
never learn how amply they have been acknowl- 
edged. He saved my child from a runde—perhaps 
savage life. I cannot, without self-condemnation. 
repudiate him. What is this inward repugnance 
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that makes me almost hate the man, and render 
me, at times, absolutely unjust? Of all men in 
the world, he is, thé last, that I, should have 
turned from my door. To-morrow, I will drive 
over to Backwell, and force myself to be kinder.”’ 

Having made up his mind jon this point, Vance 
deft. the library, and, ordered his horse. He had 
been too much disturbed for any attempt to re- 
jsume his old occupation, and rode away, dissat- 
isfied with himself and all his actions of the 
morning. , 

Meantime, his unwelcome visitor. was walking, 
at a quick pace, across the park. He knew the 
grounds well, and took a direct. course toward the 
cottage where Dora’s nurse was liviag. His face 
was clouded, his mov ts restless. _He would 
walk ¢agerly forward awhile, as if drawn on by 
some irksome idea, then pause, walk slowly, and 
even turn back, as if he had forgotten something, 
or was seized with a desire to rest himself in the 
cool of the shade. 

As he stood under the boughs of a grand.old 
oak, from which his. presence had frightened 
away a group of tame deer, a, flash of bright 
color broke upon him through the cool green of 
the trees, and he saw a pink parasol; lightly 
waved, as a signal for him to wait—a parasol, 
and beneath it, the bright face of Dora Vance. 

Instantly the gloom left the man’s face. He 
dropped his cane, and. held out, both hands. 
Dora ran forward eagerly, panting for breath. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said, casting her, parasol 
on the ground, and accepting his; weleome with 
warm cordiality. ‘*I meant to.do-my;best for 
you; but papa got into one. of his hateful jfits, 
and just turned me out,. Did you ever see any- 
thing so rude? It made me almost hate him,” 

‘*Oh, that is like my girl,’’ said; Prime, bright- 
ening all over. 

*« Papa would be savage’ if he heard you call 
me that, but I like it,., Hark,.that'is his, horse— 
be quick, and tell me what I must.do to keep that 
horrid woman away from the Hall?” 

‘Hush, come to the cottage, this; evening,” 
answered Prime, and they, parted. 








CHAPTER XXV. 

THERE was one room>in the house, at Back- 
well, that the young. American guest) never 
entered. It was called the host’s private study, 
and might have been well entitled to the name, 
if, that handsome man had been a midnight 
student; for there was an air of isolation about 
it, that would have tempted thought in a man 
given to research, or reverie. The walls were 
entirely covered with soft Eastern draperies of 








rich deep colors, that shut out all traces of win- 
dows or doors, and gave to the whole apartment 
the air of a grand Oriental tent, Divans, easy 
chairs,,and richly inlaid tables, mot exactly 
adapted to. the use of books, stood against the 
draped walls, or. were scattered upon a Persian 
rug that partially covered the polished oak of 
the floor. Narghili and pipes, with long jase- 
mine stems, stood or lay upon brackets or tables 
near the divan, and sometimes the scent of rare 
Turkish tobacco lingered in the draperies, long 
after the, sweet morning air had filled the rest 
of; the house with its own delicious perfume. 

To this room, Barnham had been in the habit 
of retiring, not for solitude or study ; for per- 
sons especially selected for the occasion usually 
went with him,:when some of the rare and most 
innocent-looking tables were unfolded, and it 
was generally broad daylight when host and 
guests came forth again. 

To this room, Barnham and his friends had 
retreated, : directly after young Roxburg took 
leave of them, and joined Lady Alton in the 
drawing-room, and there the daylight found them, 
on the morning ‘after Prime returned from his 
visit to Aldensgate. 

High play had been going on, all night; of 
which Prime, at first, mad¢ himself scarcely 
more than a spectator; but the gambling spirit 
came strong upon him, at last, and, when most 
of the others were ready to withdraw, the 
interest of the night settled upon Barnham and 
this man, whose»play had usually been’ cautious, 
and for small sums, which'he paid in little scraps 
of paper, upon which three innocent-looking letters 
from the alphabet were written, such as he had 
given, with a grand display of independence, to 
Vance, only the day before. 

If Prime had been cautious about the amount 
of his stakes, his skill had been tested more 
than once, and some: considerable winnings had 
come to him in gold, while his losses were 
generally represented by paper. 

Thus it happened that the interest of the 
game-settled on these two persons, about the 
usual -hout of breaking up. Both were cool, 
experienced players, so equally matched in skill, 
that’ the others were content to watch the game, 
and bet upon the result among themselves. 

Emboldened by 'a consciousness of the money he 
had brought from Aldensgate, the man, hitherto 
8o cautious in his ventures, came out more and 
more boldly, until: lie astonished Barnham by 
twice doubling:what had been for him perilously 
high stakes, * 

No, no,” said Barnham, leaning back in his 
chair, when a new game was called, at still 
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higher stakes, and playing lightly with the cards 
before dealing them: | ‘This is a little fortune 
you. are! risking: As your host, Prime, I cannot 
permit it.” 

This was an'unintentional assault upon Prime’s 
weak point. .-To be recognized as a British land- 
holder, and man of ample means, was the one 

“As host and guest, there need be no delicacy 
between us two. Double it again !’’ he said, ex- 
panding himself in his chair, till the snowy linen 
on his bosom swelled out like the breast of a white 
pigeon. ‘‘The game-lias:been too near equal!” 

Barnham, remembering his guest’s method of 
paying losses, smiled as he leaned over and 
whispered : 

“Then it must be gold for gold.’ 

‘Prime: understood him; an evil: gleam, that 
would have sprung from shame in another man, 
came‘ into his ‘eyes, and was gone. Then he 
drew himself up with a magnificent smile, and 
pointed toward the cards. 

«TI double again; sir !’’ 

«Well, if you are prepared to:sell out a princi- 
pality,’’ answered the host, laughing, as he dealt 
the cards; “* but'I- warn you, the luck ‘is with me, 
to-night. ”» 

“Tt has been ; but, go on—goon.!”’ 

They did go on; and when the wax candles 
that burned:all night in the chandelier overhead, 
were flickering out, one by one, Prime transferred 


the check of Asher Vance to Barnham, observing 


with the careless indifference of a Russian prince: 


“«T will meet the difference, and the little obli-’ 


gations you hold, early in the week.” 

Barnham ‘glanced at the ¢heck, inthe waning 
wax lights, with a feeling of astonishment. It 
was not only a large'and desirable sum jin itself ; 
but eonvinced him that Prime had spoken the 
truth, when he boasted of great influence with 
the master of Aldensgate, and might: influence 
tha destiny of its dashing young heiress. 

The breakfast hour at Backweliwasiirregular, 
as it is often found in English’ country: houses, 
where the freedom of guests as to their own time 
is most perfect. The next morning; after: that 
night of high play, in the privacy.of the Oriental 
room, Lady Alton and the young ‘American were 
the only: persons that came down’béfore the trees 
had lost their dew. 

Indeéd,the yong man had found the breakfast- 
Toom empty, whenzhe entered it, after a refresh- 
ing sleep, which had kept him unconscious as a 
child of the gamblers’ revel, that had turned night 
into day for the others, No one of Barnham’s 
neighbors, and few of his ,household, were in- 


formed of the scenes that transpired in that lux- 
Vo. LXXVIII.—15. 
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urious den ; for the persons admitted there, were 
never of the surrounding gentry; but usually 
canie down from London, as this party had done ; 
or, oftener) yet, drifted up from some yachting 
company, fot: which a harbor, some four miles 
away, was 4 favorite rendezvous in that season. 
So young Roxburg was not more ignorant of the 
free life at Backwell, than the old neighbors who 
had known the place under the decorous rule 
of Barnham’s father, when he camé down to that 
solitary breakfast-room, that morning; but he 
was well ‘enough acquainted with the habits of 
the place, to know that this was no extraordinary 
thing, and sauntered down the hall towards an 
old-fashioned garden, which, at this hour of the 
morning, gave out a glorious display of flowers, 
still heavy with night dew. 

Ifthe young man had expected ‘to find some 
companion of ‘the breakfast-table, loitering in 
that world of blossoms, he was not mistaken, for 
there, coming up the stone steps that led down 
from the house, he met Lady Alton, with her 
arms full’ of roses, just open and tremulous with 
dew, which rained down upon ‘her white dress, 
bathing it-with fragrance. 

Roxburg halted on the top steps, and looked 
down upon the*woman. She had drawn back 
with a start, ‘and; ‘in reaching out'to hold by the 
stone balustrade, dropped some of the roses to 
her feet. She looked down upon them, and up 
to him, blushing like a girl, neck, forehead and 
arms, as if -the rose dew had bathed her all 
over. 

The young man, taken by surprise, looked upon 
her entranced, and holding his breath. The 
uses of that. Oriental room, were not more myste- 
rious to him, than the powers of a woman who can 
impell the load of her own heart to blushes or 
pallor, when dominated by a ruling passion;: 
¥et, there are such women. 

She stood a moment, with one foot advanced, 
huddling the;roses up to her bosom, and smiling 


$ shyly upon him. 


“They are so beautiful,” she said. ‘The 
garden is full. of them... These are from, the 
bushes my mother planted, you can see them 
breaking, over the wall.” She swept by him like 
& queen..as she spoke, and led: the way into the 
breakfasteroom. The late hours of her brother 
served her well that morning, for the breakfast 
promised.to be a téie-a-téte. 

They sat-down together by a little table, whieh 
the lady drew.into the recess of a window that 
overlooked. the garden, The roses she had 
brought in scented the room. Lustrous wreaths 
of ivy shrouded the window, through whieh 
soft, south wind came up from the garden: .hint» 
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ing of other flowers and ferns hidden — the 
old walls. 

Apparently absorbed by the fragrant coffee, 
with which she filled a cup of old’ Lavre, this 
woman was calmly reading the thoughts that were 
crowding: each other in her companion’s mind. 
The hope, the dread; the confusion, that denied 
expression to a passionate impulse. This be- 
wildering chaos-would resolve itself into a resolu- 
tion. soon, and the lady knew how to: wait and 
seem unconscious. 

*«T thought, till now, that a love of country 
was the strongest and deepest feeling in my 
heart,” said the young man; *“ but it seems to me, 
that the very presence of a beloved—” 

Lady Alton leaned slightly forward, the breath 
stood still on her parted lips, then came out in a 
faint gasp, for the sound of a ponderous knocker, 
at the great hall door, drowned the words that 
her very heart was standing pulseless to hear. 
Roxburg started to his feet, and began to pace 
the room, irritated. and confused. The lady 
turned pale, and her eyes took a baffled expres- 
sion, but she reached out her hand quietly, and 
took some cards from the tray, which a servant 
brought in. 

‘Lady Holden and Mr. Vance,” she said, 
smiling on the young man as she passed into the 
hall. ‘This is.an honor I did not expect.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tue woman, who called herself Esther Benson, 
had been removed from the “ Hare and Hounds,”’ 
and was now a cherished guest at Aldensgate 
Hall, slowly recovering from her hurt ; ‘but in no 
way relieved from the internal pain, that seemed 
to lock her features into an expression of trouble, 
that returning strength only served to make 
more intense. Lifted on higher ground than the 
village, the Hall commanded a grand view’of the 
sea, to which her restless eyes weré'turned, with 
feverish longing, whenever a vessel passed in 
sight, or a'storm gathered. 

During the first days of her sojourn at the 
Hall, she had spent half her time at the window 
of her room, looking out upon the distance, and 
pondering something so deeply, over’ and over 
in her mind, that she scarcely spoke to anyone. 
Even to that fair young sister, who watched her 
in grieved silence, hour by hour, till her»young 
heart ached with a feeling of desolation, felt that 
her very presence seemed to be a’ restraint ‘to 
Esther—sometimes an absolute torment. 

**Why do you feel: it needful to be always with 
me?” the elder woman would say, wearily. 
“This is a beautiful place—a grand, beautiful 


— 


place. Make the best. of) it, while you are per- 
mitted to remain here. I have so little need of 
company. Theservants bring me Awrnrdn 

if I were a born lady.” 

«A born lady, and so you are, sister Esther,” 
answered the girl. ‘In America, everybody 
said that of you, always.”’ 

“Though I did keep a shop ‘in Brosdway, and 
sold worsted and ribbons for a poor livelihood,” 
answered Esther, with a proud smile. ‘Well, it 
is our destiny to go back to it. We must go— 
we must !’’ 

‘¢What is the matter; Esther, have you hurt 
your arm?” 

“Nol” 

“Then why is your face so white and 
cramped ?”’ 

“One gets a habit of fear, you know, dear. 
That is all, Don’t look so frightened! You 
were saying how much: you liked—no, loved 
Lady Holden.” " 

‘Yes, Esther; it almost takesiaway my breath, 
when I think of it; and sheloyesme. Iam sure 
of it. Why, when we are alone together, she always 
wants me close by her. Sometimes, she stoops 
down, when I am sitting near ‘her sofa, as you 
love to have me, and kisses me, without seeming 
to know it. Then she is so fond of my hair, and 
curls itaround her finger, softly, as if every thread 
were gold, ‘Indeed, Esther, I think slie loves me 
almost as well as she does Miss Vance herself. 
That is not possible, you know, of course, and it 
is only gratitude, because I am your sister, and 
you loved Miss ‘Vance ; but/it seems like love.” 

**Such as I feel for you, Jane ?’’ 

“Yes, like that, only I feel, all the time, that I 
have no honest right to-it ; and Miss Dora thinks 
, that too, I am quite sure; for she don’t like it. 
Indeed, sister Esther; I think she almost hates 
me.”’ 

“* What,the young lady ?’’ 

“You,” 

Esther didynot spéak ;+ but her face flushed, 
angrily, and her lips were pressed close together. 

‘She: is*civil.enough when Lady Holder is 
present’; ' butmever speaks to me if she can help 
it; when’ we chance to be alone; and that makes 
me feel like an intruder,sometimes. 

‘An intruder; Jane. No—no: 
never be.” 

Esther started up as she:said this, and again 
that strange spasm of distress swept her features. 

‘You have a right here,’’ she added, passion- 
ately. ‘ They have given it to you.” 

Jane shook her head. > 

* Only as your own brave act earned it for me. 
In my ownself, Iam nothing but-an intruder.” 


. 


That shall 
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Esthervturned upon the girl almost fiercely. 

“Anintruder!” sheexclaimed. ‘You! Jane 
Jane; do not say these things to me!” 

Esther! dropped into her chair, leaned her head 
upon! éidéiwindow-sill, and burst into a stormy 
passion of tears. 

‘* Don’t, 'please,don’t, Esther. I did not mean 
to complain, only Miss Dora is so different from 
her mother,” pleaded the girl. 

“Dora? Oh, Jane, why do you torment me 

so?’ . 

The girl knelt down by her sister in sweet 
penitence. ‘It is because you are ill, that 
everything I say troubles you. Esther I came 
in to tell you pleasant news, and have only made 
you ery. See how unfortunate I am.” 

Esther bent down and kissed that sweet, loving 
face. 

‘IT have been cruel—very cruel, to bring you 
here, my darling, Having once seen all that 
charms you so in Aldensgate, how can you ever 
be happy away from it?” 

“That is what-was'in my mind, Esther. Lady 
Holden wants to repay all that you have. done 
for her, by heaping favors on me. She said 
something that almost frightened me, this morn- 
ing. I could not understand it.’’ 

‘What did she say, dear?” 

‘* That I was never to leave her ; but stay here, 
and be like her own daughter.” 

‘*She said that ?”’ 

“Yes, Esther; and Mr. Vance- wants it, too,’ 

Esther leaned, back'in. her chair, and closed 
her eyes, 23 if weary with the subject. 

‘A strange thing for them to think of, wasn’t 
it?’ continued the girl, with some anxious hesi- 
tation. ‘It was like asking one into fairy-land. 

Such a wild idea, as if I could live anywhere 
away from you.” 

Esther turned away her head. 

‘And you never could be happy here.’ 

*«No—no!”’ cried the tortured woman, passion- 
ately: ‘Never, never; but you. Let me think. 
I would give my life to make you happy’ 3 but in 
that way—no, no!” 

‘Of course net,’ answered Jane, epi 
fighting down # vague feeling. of disappointment. 
You have. been both mother and sister to me.’ 

“No, nol” 

‘*But you jhave;. and we can never—never 
live apart... I don’t know why it troubles you so 
to stay here, The place is so grandly beautiful, 
and everyone, almost,,so kind. Every breath 
one draws isa happiness. I did not know that 
any place on.earth could be so like heaven.”’ 

“Then you are Jonend among these grand 
people ?” 








‘* Very happy. There seems to be joy in every 
breath I draw. Don’t look so troubled, Esther, 
are not you here with me?”’ 

‘*T was with you, in that poor little house in 
New York,” said Esther, mournfully, as if filled 
with regret for the life she had left hehind. 

«And I was happy there, too; only it some- 
times made my heart ache to see you working 
so like a slave to keep me at school, and make 
me nicer than the other girls. Why, Esther, I do 
not think Miss Dora is very much better educated 
than I am, and you did it all, working days in 
that little store, and studying everything out for 
me at night, always keeping ahead in the lessons, 
so as to help me before I went to school, and hir- 
ing that dear old pious teacher for me. Oh, 
how I did enjoy that. Dear me, what are you 
crying for now ?”’ 

“¢ Perhaps, I am looking back to those days, as 
the happiest I have ever knowp, Jane.” 

“Then we must go back to them, and I will 
learn to work for you. You did not think me 
very vain when I had the ambition of becoming a 
teacher, and that is being somebody in New York, 
though it will seem a little dull after Aldensgate ; 
especially, as I am to make believe that I ama 
real young lady, when Lady Holden’s guests 
come from the place they call Backwell.”’ 

«Lady Holden’s guests? Is there to be com- 
pany at the Hall?” 

‘“«Oh, yes, ever so many people. 


A splendid 
lady from London, who has been presented to 


Queen Victoria. Then, there is the young master 
of RBackwell, and some other gentlemen, in- 
vited. They will be at Aldensgate some days. 
Lady Holden says that Miss Vance isn’t out yet; 
but that she is to help entertain the guests, and 
—but, perhaps, you won’t like it, Esther—she 
wants me to meet them, just as if I were a young 
lady of the house.”’ 

“<A young lady of the house, Jane?’ 

«¢ Don’t—don’t look so disturbed, Esther. I 
came in to tell. you about it; but not to insist. 
Lady Holden has sent for some new dresses, that 
she wants me to wear; but, of course, if you dis- 
like the idea, I won’t think. of it.’’ 

«But you must think of it. What right have 
I to oppose Lady Holden’s wishes? I, who 
should feel honored, if she deigned to hold me as 
a slave.” 

‘‘ But, instead of that, she wants to claim you 
as a friend,” 

Esther put up both hands. 

‘‘Hush, Jane, hush. That can never be!” 

«But, you permit me to wear dresses like a 
born lady—oh, Esther, you cannot imagine how 
lovely they are ?”’ 
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“Yes, I permit you to. wear anything, that 
Lady Holden desires.” 

“How good you are? How good mises 
is ! »? 

With a kiss, that seemed to burn Esther’s oun 
head, the happy girl ran out of the room, uncon- 
scious of the bitter pain her visit had given. 

Long’ after she had been left alone, Esther lay 
back in her chair, clasping both hands. behind 
her head, and apparently worn out with agitation, 
but now and then a tear would force its way 
through ‘her ‘closed’ eyelids, and her lips would 
move, as if some burning thought in her brain 
must find utterance in speech. 

During this time, she heard a sound of carriage 
wheels, coming ‘and’ going, and a faint sound of 
voices from the hall, denotingthe arrival of guests ; 
but none of these voices disturbed her. She lay 
there, hour after hour, like a broken helmed 
vessel drifting toward a destiny that no human 
power could prevent. Disabled in her person, 
baffied in her best ‘resolves, what was there for 
her to do but endure and wait. 

After a time, the woman was aroused from this 
cruél reverie, by the entrance of some person, 
who came in like a gust of morning air, fresh, 
happy and radiant. 

Esther opened her great, black eyes wildly, as 
the girl ‘broke into her: presence. 

«Jane !”” she said, fixing a bewildered gaze on 
the fair young creature, who stood blushing 
under the shy triumph of her own new loveliness, 
“Jane |” 

It was all that she could say; but a glow of 
tender admiration came into her eyes. With her 
sound hand she unconsciously clasped the other, 
forgetting the pain in that sudden thrill of 
happiness. 

‘Pell me,” questioned the girl, 
searlet,as she looked down upon herself, ‘tell 
meg if I really am as pretty as the dear lady 
sxys ?” 

‘* Pretty !”’ exclaimed Esther. 
ing, you are beautiful !” 

Again the girl kissed that irradiated face, 
blushing deeper than ever. 

‘She helped dress me with her’ own hands. 
Dora was angry about it; but I dé not think 
my lady cared much. Oh,’ Esther, I am so 
pleased that you like me.” 

Esther drew that fair face down to her bosom, 
and kissed it tenderly, yet with a sort of rév- 
erence, as if it were some sacred flower, too 
delicate for a ruder tonch: than the night dew 
gives in falling. 

“Doesn’t it seem’ as if I were dréssed in 
snow,” said the happy girl, lifting herself up 


“Oh, my darl- 


blushing 


from that soft embrace, “snow and flowers fldat- 
ing together ?”’ ink 

It did indeed seem as if those lovelyicreations 
had met and blended in the gauzy fabrie-of that 
dress, and the natural flowers that kindled up its 
folds. Two or three half-opening roses seemed 
dropping from the waves of her goldén-brown 
hair, and their faint perfume beelouded her with 
invisible sweetness. 

Fully, and: with a pang of “mingled triumph 
and pain, Esther recognized the perfect loveliness 
of the naturé she had loved and slaved for. She 
also felt in the very depths of her heart, that 
in some way she was drifting out of her own life. 

“The ‘guests have arrived—all of them,” said 
Jane, with animation, ©‘ There is an American 
gentleman among them; and I am to sit next 
him. It frightens me a little; but Iam glad of 
it; for there will be something that I shall know 
how to talk about, so that he shall not guess. that 
this ‘is my first dinner. Oh! Esther, ‘how I wish 
you could be there.” 

«T shall be happy in thinking of you,” said 
Esther, smiling; for the very presence of that 
happy girl, had made her put away all harassing 
thoughts for the time. ‘‘ By-and-bye you shall 
tell me all about it.” 

“Of course; there would be little pleasure if 
I eould not do ‘that,” answered Jane, ‘leaning 
against the window-frame, and carelessly looking 
out. All at once she started, drew back, and 
said, ‘hurriedly : i 

“Let mé move your’ chair ‘a little, Bsther? 
Some of my lady’s visitors are on the lawn. 
Thereis Lady Alton. The American is with her, 
and that other person who walks so grandly. Miss 
Vance is there too, and he is talking with her.” 

Esther arose, languidly, and Jane wheeled her 
chair a little closer to the window. 

“See, that is Lady” Alton—the tall lady in 
crimson, with t@@*black’ lace shawl thrown over 
her head.." You cannot’see hor face very clearly, 
because of the shadow that falls from the lace; 
but she is:very handsome !”’ 

Esther looked out vaguely, and with effort, as 
people who are ill accept'the direction of others, 
peettise they have’no spirit to resist; but all at 
once the blood flushed up to her pale cheeks, her 
eyes widened, and her lips flew apart. 

“* What is it? “ What i8 it that you see'?’’ ques- 
tioned Jane, alarmed by the staggering movement, 
with which she fell against the window-frame. 

Esther did not ‘answer, ‘bit ‘threw out her 
sound "arm, helplessly, seemed to grope her way 
to the éhair; and fell into it; shuddering, as if a 
flash of lightning had blinded her. © < 
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: «THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE.” 


BY NANNIE SADLER. 


‘*Wuar is it you have there?” said Mrs. 
Lyman, to her little niece, who sat absorbed, on 
a seat in the porch, reading. 

* Please, aunt, it’s a magazine Mes. Morton 
lent to me; do just look at it; how beautiful 
it is.” 

«Not I,” said the aunt, witha grunt. ‘Pretty 
doings, indeed! Your uncle and I ain’t going to 
spend money on sich trash: and I’d thank . Mrs. 
Morton not to be a spilin’ you, with it either.” 

The Lymans were comparatively rich. They 
were plain, plodding people, but they owned one 
of the finest farms in the region, and that region 
was an exceptionally picturesque one. Mr. Ly- 
man, however, never saw its beauty; it-was only 
its productiveness that impressed him: ‘them 
hills was the fest pasture land in the country,” 
was his way of praising it. His wife was equally 
of ‘‘ the earth, earthy ;’’ she shut,her eyes to. all 
that refined, elevated, or ennobled life: ‘sich 
things is a waste of money,’’ she said. 

Their house was serupulously clean, and neat, 
from the annually white-washed ceilings, to the 
great flat stone that formed the door-step; but 
there was not an engraving, or a book, or a peri- 
odical to be found within it: im everything that 
contributes to taste and beauty it was deficient : 
a refined mind, eager for intellectual food, would 
have found there only ‘‘dry. husks.’’ 

And this is what their niece, pretty little Flora 
Wilde, found. Flora was not absolutely beau- 
tiful, but her eyes were large and bright, and her 
masses of rich, gold-brown hair might have been 
envied, even by a princess This’ hair, which 
took, every day, more‘‘or Jess. time ito dress 
properly, ‘was a grievous offence to her practical 
aunt: “I’m a mind -to| cut it all, off,’ she often 
said, ‘it’s of no use, to anybody, and.it’s a deal 
of trouble to; take care,of, and will only make 
the child vain, and the Scriptures says ‘ vanity of 
vanities,’ you know.”’ 

Her aunt had not long left the porch, when 
Harry Hastings passed by, returning from trout- 
fishing, and stopped to speak.to Flora, . Harry 
was the son of a great Beacon street magnate, 
in Boston, and came of a family that had been 
distinguished, in the history of the country, for 
nearly two,centuries, He was some five years 
older than Flora, and had been a private, pupil, 
for more than a twelvemonth, with the Rev John 





Mather, the clergyman of the neighborhood. 
Somehow, little Flora had always had a peculiar 
charm for him, and seeing her troubled look, he 
stopped to ask the reason. 

She frankly told him her trouble. ‘Oh !’’ she 
said, ‘if aunt would only let me subscribe for 
this book. It takes me into a different and more 
refined life. I. wonder,’ artlessly, “if there 
really are any ladies. as. beautiful as those I see 
in the fashion, plates, or as elegantly. dressed ? 
Or is life, anywhere, like that described in some 
of the stories ?”’ 

“Yes,” Harry said, turning over the leaves of 
the magazine, ‘‘I have seen plenty of fadies like 
these, and I hope, some day, to see you among 
them.’ Why not?” as she started; ‘You have 
every natural gift: all you need is cultivation: 
life, that is the highest life, does not consist in 
‘adding acre to acre,’ and eating only dry husks.”’ 

“Oh!” she said, clasping her hands, as if all 
this was a dream, and as if/it was a dream too 
impossible to be realized. ‘‘That’s what Mrs. 
Morton tells me. Aunt thinks books and maga- 
zines are a waste of money; but Mrs. Morton 
says they are the ‘Sunshine of Life.’ She says 
that, after the dry, monotonous days of house- 
keeping, to have a magazine to read, résts and 
cheers her so.”’ 

‘«And Mrs. Morton is’ right,’’ Harry replied. 
‘«Look here, Flora, you seem to like the book ; 
let. me subscribe to it for you... Your aunt won’t 
mind. It’s what it costs, you know, that she ob- 
jects to: you'll find she’ll be as fond of looking 
at the pictures as anybody ; and she’s been civil 
to. me, in her fashion; und I’m going away, you 
know, in a few weeks, to enter Harvard.”’ 

Flora’s gratitude .was, too great for words, 
But who shall tell her grief at hearing of Harry's 
departure? She had never known anybody she 
liked so. well; he was so gentle, so refined, and 
yet so manly; he was altogether different from 
others that she met; and secretly he had long 
been her hero, 

The magazine,came monthly, to brighten her 
life; as Harry had promised. But it did more. 
it educated her For she culled from it many, 
and hitherto unthought of inspirations, in liter- 
ature and art, It made her love hooks, pictures, 
everything beautiful, everything that elevated 


and refined the mind. Artistic tastes cannet 
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grow and expand in the soul without outward 
manifestations being the result. Gradually, 
Flora’s appearance altered. Her dresses were 
modeled after more shapely patterns, and better 
adapted, in color, and other things, to her face 
and complexion. 

Though Flora’s household dntios thaneened 
nearly all her time, she:managed to find leisure 
for manufacturing pretty trifles in embroidery, 
by sitting up at night: and the patterns for these 
she found in her magazine. At first, the Lymans 
were inclined to oppose her strivings after 
knowledge, as well as, what they termed her 
‘*starched up” appearance. Mrs. Lyman declared 
that ‘there was no use in wearin’ a collar every 
day,” and also that “‘she never hearn ‘tell of any- 
ones turnin’ out very well in life, that was so 
stuck up.’ But finding that these things never 
interfered with Flora’s regular duties, her aunt 
and uncle finally concluded to keep silent. 

It often happens, that a soul, thirsting for 
knowledge, will gather together, ‘in his or her 
mind, a more ample store, with the most limited 
opportunities, than another would do, with wider 
opportunities: It was so with Flora. She had 
the advantage of the little village school, and 
with this, in connection with the rare books she 
possessed, she acquired, in three years a funda- 
mental, solid education, which many a boarding- 
school Miss might have envied. 

But she had a deeper gift than mere taste and 
refinement. Flora’ was an artist. The engray- 
ings in her magazine were to her what a school 
of art is to others more favored. She copied, 
and copied them, tillshe had really acquired facility 
and power. Next, she began to draw from 
nature. Once, and only once, she ventured to 
confide her aspirations to her aunt. Her hope 
was that Mrs. Lyman might sympathize with her, 
and place her under instruction. But her aunt 
only tossed her head indignantly, and declared 
that ‘it was a purty occupation for a young gal, 
to be drawin’ pictures of trees and houses, with 
the smoke curlin’ out of ’em.”’ 

But Flora did not despair. When God plants 
a fire in a human breast, it cannot be smothered. 
At last, her opportunity came. One summer, 
Miss Mehitable Palmer, a wealthy and middle- 
aged maiden lady, came to Lyman Grove for 
quiet and health, and hearing of Flora, becanie 
interested in her, and resolved to educate the girl 
asan artist. Flora, at first, could scarcely believe 
in the generous offer of this kind benefactress. 
When she had fully comprehended it, she burst 
into tears, and for some time, was unable to 
speak her thanks. 

When the summer days had gone, therefore, 
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Flora went back to the city with her new friend. 
Here she seemed to be transported to that realm 
of fairy-land, in which she had so long dwelt in 
imagination. She was placed under the instruc- 
tion of the best masters in her art, and made 
such progress, that, in little more than eighteen 
months, the whole city went wild over one of her 
pictures, on exhibition in ‘the Academy of Art. 
‘The picture represented a gorgeous sunset, in a 
picturesque, hilly region. :’ In the foreground was 
@ child, and ‘beside it, a young hunter: both 
brought out vividly against the golden’ sky and 
wooded summits. The name of the artist was not 
given, however: and this stimulated curiosity all 
the more. 

Meantime, she had made her debut in society, 
under the auspices of Miss Palmer, who was one 
of its acknowledged leaders. Flora had found, 
that, ever since the magazine, the “‘ Sunshine of 
Life,’ as Mrs. Morton had called it, had been 
known to her, she had lived, as it were, among 
these péople that she now met. If she lacked 
anything, her quick perceptions, and ready ob- 
servations, sooncame toheraid. Her intelligent, 
ever-varying beauty, charmed everybody, and 
she was soon the centre of an admiring circle. 

Not long after her picture had appeared, a 
grand ball was given, to'which she was invited. 
In her elegant white cashmere; and with her 
rich, glossy hair, arranged in the most faultless 
and becoming manner, she was so lovely, that, as 
she entered the drawing-room, everybody ex- 
claimed: “* Who is she?” 

‘“What great luminous’ eyes?” declared a 
handsome gentleman; who had just come in, his 
look following her, as she walked up the room, 
graceful as a Diana. ‘“Why, Hastings, you're 
not falling in love already,” answered the one 
addressed. ‘She's very beautiful, though, isn’t 
she? And of the highest kind of beauty, the 
intellectual!” 

‘* What is her name?” 

“She is a Miss Wilde, protégé of tlie wealthy 
Miss Palmer, and reputed to be her heir.” 

Hastings said no more, but thought to himself: 
“Surely I have seen that face before. But 
where?” 

Later in the evening, when ‘he had been intro- 
duced to Miss Wilde,’ the conversation turned 
upon pietures, and he asked Flora if she had seen 
the one at’ the Academy. Flora admitted that 
she had. 

“Do you krow,” he said, ‘that that picture is 
something of a mystery tome? A few years ago, 
I was au actor in a scene, precisely like the one 
represented, And yet, it can’t be more than a 
coincidence.” 
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She looked up quickly. ‘It is strange, cer- 
tainly,” she answered ; “‘ but such coincidences 
will happen; sometimes.” 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘But the very trees and 
hills are the same. Perhaps the artist had visited 
the same place.” 

“That is very possible,’ she answered, laugh- 
ing. Then a gentleman came up, and claimed 
her for the next.dance, and they parted. 

Just before the party broke up, however, 
Hastings found Flora disengaged, and asked her 

to take his arm. They strolled into the conserv- 
atory. : 

“Pardon me, Miss Wilde,” he gaid, “but I 
have a vague impression, which I cannot shake 
off, that somewhere, and at some time, I have 
seen your face before ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps in a prior existence,” she said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ You know there are many people, who 
hold to that romantic theory.” 

Something, in the almost emotional lightness 
of the tone, struck him; 

“Tell me, truly,’’ hegaid, ‘do you remember 
seeing me before?” , 

“Do you remember,’’ she said, ‘“‘making a 
present of some books, and a magazine, to an 
awkward, uncultured little girl? It was ever so 
many years ago,’”’ she added, ‘“And you told 
her that, you hoped, some day, to meet her on a 
level with the ladies in the fashion plate?”? She 
looked, roguishly, at him, as she’spoke. 





‘‘What?’’ he cried, the whole thing bursting 
on him at once. ‘And you, really, are little 
Flora? And painted the picture? Great heav- 
ens! what a donkey I’ve been, not to see it 
before.” 

Three months after, they were married. The 
wedding was at Grace Church: a bishop officiated : 
there were six bridesmaids ; and it took a column 
and a-half, the next day, in the newspapers, to 
describe the affair, which was declared to be 
‘the event of the season,” 

It was after the conventional honey-moon, (but 
the real honey-moon with them will last all their 
lives) that Flora, sitting on her husband’s knee, 
one evening, said: 

‘“*Do you know, Harry, that I owe all my 
happiness, all the inspiration of my life, to you ?’’ 

‘‘ How so?”’ said Harry: 

“Well, you sent me, for three whole years, a 
magazine—don’t you remember ?”’ 

“Of course I do. But what has that to do 
with it?” 

“Only this. That the magazine taught me, 
there were other things to live’ for, besides mere 
money. It was ‘ Peterson” that first opened my 
eyes to the great world of beauty, and culture, 
and refinement, I would have been, to this day, 
but the awkward, uninformed girl, you first 
knew, if it hadn’t been for ‘Peterson.’ It has 
been to me, really, as Mrs, Morton said, the 
‘SunsHine oF Lavg.’” ©, 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 


BY MINNIE IBVING, 


. 

The poet sees, as through a vail, 

A vision of the moonbeams pale, ' 

That on thy cloisters faint and fail, 
Westminster! 


The:stars have lit their tapers bright, 

And shining downward through the night, 

Behold the grandeur with delight, 
Westminster! 


Thy massive walls are dark and old, 

Thy lofty arches carven bold, 

Thy sculptured inmates still and cold, 
Westminster ! 


Across thine aisles, the shadows play, 

And o’er the tablets find a way, 

And in the antique chapels stray, 
Westminster! 


‘The shadows of the garnered yeurs, 
With all their hopes and joys and fears, 
Upon thy noble front appears, 

Westminster ! 





A mighty treasure-howse thou art, 


Wherein the nati ts apart 
The gems she ‘upon her heart, 
Westminster | 


Within thine ancient walls, the great, 

Alike forgetting Jove and hate, 

Must lie at lastin robes of state, 
‘Westminster | 


And those. who sleep amid the dust, 

In sweet simplicity and trust, 

May find their names among the just, 
Westminster] . 


But now I see, as through a vail, 

The glory of the modnbeams 

That on thy cloisters faint and fi 
Westmins@r ! 


Though time may rend the mist away, 

That hangs before me, and I may 

Behold thy splendors by the day, 
‘Westminster ! 





EVERY-DAY DRESSE 
BY BMTLY 


No. 1—Is ® costume for either street or house. 
The material is plain. Surah silk, (which is a:soft 
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twilled texture), and polka dotted foulard for the 
over-dress, and trimmings.It is’ made with 
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quarter yards: wide, which has a foundatigg of 


Silesia; this is faced on the outside the depth of 
a hem, with the plain silk; then:the trimming is 
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No. 2. 
arranged, which consists of first, a knife-plaiting 


of the plain silk, four inches.deep, then a gathered 
ruffle of foulard, edged with an’ inch wide lace, 





short, round skirt, not more than two and a- 
(224) 


above this, another ‘ruffle of foulard, ‘similarly 
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trimmed ;, then another knife-plaiting of the plain 
silk, which has a-half inch wider lace, arranged 
to edge the knife-plaited flounce, as may be seen. 
From. the waist, down to this last knife-plaiting, 
the front and sides of the skirt are frilled length- 
wise. The back quite plain. The over-dress is 


a polonaise, cut with the skirt front, plain and } 
long enough to allow for the shirring up the 


= els. 


front seam, which makes the dress open over the 
apron of the skirt, as seen in the illustration. 
The back is full, and & good deal-draped in 
pouffs, The edge: ofthe whole is trimmed’ with 
lace; one. and a-half inches wide, to match the 
skirt. The cuffs for the'sleeves, andthe plaited 
trimming on the waist, are made of the plain 


silk, edged with lace, and plaited to a long point 
to the front, when it is finished with a bow and 
ends of ribbon. ‘This igs a -very pretty design to 
make. up ‘the dotted all wool’ French buntings, 
combining plain bunting or silk for the under- 
skirt. and trimmings, six to eight yards ‘of plain 


goods; ‘nd ‘the same of ‘the figured material will 
be reqtiired, fire yards of inch ‘wide, and nine 
yards of inch ‘and a-half ‘wide lace for trimming. 

No. 2—Is a toilétte of pin-striped black cash- 
mere, trimmed with silktor satin. The plain round 
skirt ‘has simply one box-plaited flounce, four 
inches deep; on’ the bottom of the skirt. The 
over-skirt is draped high on the left side, pointing 
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to the right, handkerchief shaped. . This is edged 
with a double band of either silk or satin, wider 
at the bottom, and sloping to an. inch at the top, 
where it finishes with a bow andi ends. |The 
long coat-shaped basque, has double-revers. of the 
trimming, finishing the front of the skirt.; ‘The 


same style of trimming is arranged upon the + 


bodice, fastening in front like a fichu. Cuffs to 
match. Sixteen) toyeighteen yards of single 
width material, or nine to ten of double fold. 
Two yards of silk or satin for trimming. 

No. 3—Is @ costume of Beige colored camel’s 
hair. There is @ kilted'skirt, edged with a tiny 
knife-plaiting of satin, put on to show only three- 


" No, 6. 


quarters of an inch below the kilts. This is ar- 
ranged upon the foundation of the skirt, and is 
generally made about two inches deep. As it 
wears, it can be rehemmed and replaced. The 
over-skirt is draped in deép plaits, scarf-shape 
across the front and'sidés. The back reaches to 
the bottom of the skirt, and is straight, and laid 
in three double box-plaits, which are ironed to 
make them lay flat.. Thetrimming is a fine knife- 
plaiting of satin stitched in the centre. . The 
basque-bodice is paniered on. the hips. The 


back is laid in box-plaits, to match the skirt, that }, 


is, from the waist, A narrower knife-plaiting 
trimming the bodice, simulating a vest in front. 
Standing collar, and small double cuffs complete 
this costume. 


No. 4—Is‘another walking ‘suit of coachman’s 
drab cloth: ‘It has also a kilted skirt. -The over- 
dress is simply piped on the edge with satin to 
match ;--open in front, and one side arranged 
with three: plaits.: Itis drawn up quite high on 


No 6, 


the sides, and the back slightly draped in pouffs. 
The long coat basque has only pockets and but- 
tons as trimming... It is piped with the satin, 
same as the over-skirt, eight to ten yards of cloth 
will be required, 


No. 7. 


No, 5—For a boy of four to five years, we have 
) here a suit with knee pants and jacket, over a 
loose plaited kilt of the same material. Plain or 
pin-checked cloths are mostly used for these 
suits. 
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No. 6—Is a costume for a girl of six to, eight 
years. It is made of figured and plain damassé. 
It has a kilted skirt made of the plain material, 
edged with the figured» goods. The coat is short 
in front, to show the kilted skirt, and the back 
has long coat-tails. A scarf of soft twilled silk is 


No. 8. 


arranged across the front, finished by loops and 
ends of ribbon, on the right side. A sailor collar, 
and deep cuffs to correspond, complete this 
costume. Large bone buttons are mostly used. 
No. 7—Is another costume for a little girl of 
six to eight years. The material is béige colored 
flannel or cloth. The skirt is kilted, and the 
paletot is trimmed with a wide galoon of brocade. 
The same finishes the revers at the back; the 








collars.and.cuffs. Bands of figured silk or satin 
may be substituted for the galoon in trimming. 

No. 8—Paletot for a boy of four to six years. 
It is made of cloth, aud simply bound with silk 
braid and stitch hy machine. 





LADIBs’ 
Princess Dress: bi 


PATTERNS. 


Ba 
Combination —e — 
Trimmed Sk Kirt, 


with vests or skirts cut off, 
Overskirts, 
Talmas and Dolmans,_ . 
Waterproofs and Circulars, 
Ulsters, 


CHILDREN’S “PATTERNS. 


ne pm iene 25 
Sire & Vests or Cut ‘Skirts a 


Dresses: Plain, 
Combination Suits, int 
Skirts and Overskirts, . 
Polonaise: Plain,. . ; 
a8 Fancy, ... 


BOYS’ 


and Ulsters,, . . « .25 
PATTERNS, 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of ne, also No. of e or re or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded’ without delay, 
together with a model, showing how. the pattern is joined, 
Particular attention is calleé to our Price as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in United States Stamps or money. In all cases we 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt tz a. cent stamp. Send full 
address, City or Town, State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, "While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we bay 4 for a continu- 
ance during the present year. pectfully, Mrs, M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





GARDEN BAG. 


BY MBS. 





JANE WEAVEB. 


This bag may be made either of Holland crash 
or gfay linen. Whichever material is chosen, it 
should be mounted on cardboard, and lined with 
linen. Before stretching on the cardboard, the 
material should be divided into four parts, and 
the lines stitched by machine, and each division 
embroidered or braided in some simple design, 
and in a contrasting color, The inside is divided 
in a similar manner, and the bag is intended for 
holding seeds, gloves, and small garden imple- 
ments, such as scissors, st¥ings, etc, 





“SACKET, WITH HOOD. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 


py garry Biowar | 


We give, here, bne of the new style Jackets, 
Wrrn a Hoop; now so popular, the prettiest of 
all the patterns of these jackets that have ap- 


Folded in with the number; is a SupPLEMENtT, 
containing the patterns, full-size, and ‘by which, 
any lady can cut out the jacket, without ‘having 
to call in a mantua-maker.. There are four pieces, 
viz: 

I.. One Frown 
Tl Har or Back. 

IH. Uppzn any Unprr Pants oF Sieeve. 

IV. Hazy or Hoop. . 

The letters and notches show how it is. put 
together. The jacket is fastened straight down 
the front, with large bone buttons. 

This jacket may be made of India cashmere or 
cloth, either béige color or black. 

The hood should be lined with either striped 
or dotted silk,'or with some bright colored satin, 
as there is quite a furore at present for these gaily 
lined hoods: The toque, or hat, worn with 
these jackets is generally made of the same 
material as the lining of the hood. 

We also give, on the Surprement, some designs 
in crochet for. Tidies, ete., etc. 











TAPESTRY DESIGN: IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Work in cross-stitch, in contrasting colors. 





LAMP SHADE 


BY MES. 


This lamp-shade is made of black perforated 
card-board, or canvas The upper and lower 
borders are worked over with gold-colored 
filloselle, in little stars and squares. The design 
in the centre is formed of silver canvas, cut eight 
holes in width, five rows of eight holes; between 


JANE WEAVER. 


the eighth and ninth rows, a stitch or square is 

cut away on each side. These pieces are cut in 

this manner, the right length, then gummed 

over the black board in the centre, and are sewn 

down with a double cross-stitch. It is one of the” 
very newest designs. 





TWO DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERING HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BY MRS. 


These designs are to be worked in colored eot- 
tons. The first one. is. done in, cross-stitch, the {sewn under the scalloped edge. 


JANE WEAVER. 


fles of lace; or fine linen lawn edged with lace, is 
Red, or navy- 


second one in satin or over-stitch, Plaited ruf- ¢ blue cottons, wash better than other Gas)" 





REINS FOR A CHILD: KNITTED. 


BY MRS. 


There is no amusement.thgt little children are 
80 fond-of, as that of ‘playing horse,” as they 
call it, and for this purpose they are always ask- 
ing mothers, sisters, etc., etc., to buy or make 
reins for them. 

We give, above, a design for some reins in plain 
knitting. They are knitted with coarse yarn or 


Germantown wool. Needles No. 12 are required. 





JANE WEAVER. 


Cast. on fourteen stitches, and in plain knitting, 
knit a length of three yards for ‘the reins, four 
pieces of half-a-yard each, for the arms and cross 
pieces. Work the name of the child, or of a 
favorite horse, on the front, in cross-stitches, 
with white wool, and add little bellsfront and 
back, to complete it. 





TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 


s. 
BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed in 
the appropriate colors, a pattern for a Tidy, to 
be worked on Java canvas. Or, if preferred, 
the design, which is an unusually effective one, 
may be done in crochet. 

On — folded in with this num: 


ber, there is, in addition to the usual dress, some 
more designs for Tidies. They are to be worked 
in crochet, and may be used in combination. 

Altogether, we give, in this number alone, as 
many patterns for Tidies, as would cost, at a 
fetail store; the price of the number. 





NEEDLE-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The inside of this case is made of perforated 
eard-board, either white or cream color. Qn it, 
embroider in cross-stitch with silks, either the 
initials, or else small designs in the corners, or 
both, as the taste may decide, . This is lined 
with crimson satin, and to this is attached small 
pieces of flannel—pinked on the edges—to hold 
the needles. A loop of ribbon is added at the 
centre, to pull it. out of its case,.. The outside 
case is of red cloth, on which is*worked also in 
cross-stitch, the chimney-sweep design, done in 
black silk or wools. First work the design, as 
given here, and then shape and form, the size 
most convenient; this must be Tined with some- 
thing stiff, and then covered with satine, so that 
the inside case will slip in and out easily. Finish 

with, cord and loops at the.corners. 








DESIGN FOR LACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Use point lacebraid and fine linen thread. 
Arrange the braid upon colored paper or 
muslin, after the design given, and then join 
it with point lace stitches. This is a very 
simple design, and very easily carried out, 
by anyone having any experience in making 
these laces. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORFAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“ Av Sonnento:” OnaNoe-Prcnine.—Every one is familiar 
with the phrase, “See Naples and die.” ‘Nor is the praise, 
implied in the saying, unmerited. Certainly, there is 
nothing so beautiful, of its kind, in all the world, as the Bay 

From every point, the view is lovely, But it is at its best 
from the sea-road, that is terraced around the hill of 
Posilippo, to the south of thé city. Naples Wes on your left, 
to the north, rising < terrace from the water, glit- 
tering white against the deep blue . ‘Following the 
almost circular sweep‘of the bay, the eye resta on Vesuvius, 
te the north-east, with Pompeii, a little to the right of it, 
and at its foot. Nearly due east is Castellamare. From 
there, the bay begins to come,out towards you again, and 
you see Sorrento, perched like an eagle’s nest, on the perpen- 
dicular sea-cliffs, to the south-east; the end of the promon- 
tory; and then the islan@@pf Capri lying, purple and vague, 
off the horn of the crescent. Looking south, along the 
western shore where you.stand, you follow the indentations 
of the bay, till you see Baie, and thon out at sea, but within 
an hour's distance, the fair islands-of Procida and Ischia, 
swimming in the magic haze. 

The late T. Buchanan Read has made this scene familiar, 
by one of his best known poems, “ Drifting,” the very rythm 
of which, to say nothing of its word pictures, is full of the 
dreamy sensuousness of the “sunny south.” Of all that fair 
scene, however, Sorrento.is ranked foremost, by general 
acclaim, It was here that Tasso once lived: they still show 
you the house. It is here that inyalids, prostrated by the 
debilitating climate of Naples, come to recover health and 
tone, in the exhilarating air. For in Sorrento, you- feel as 
if you could live forever. But Sorrento is famous, most of all, 
for its orange-groves, which are as plentiful as apple-orchards 
used to be in New England, or as peach-orchards are now in 
Delaware. Our steel engraving represents a young Italian 
girl, in the Greek cap, that so many wear there, picking 
oranges, with the roses growing side by side with the fruit, 
and the enchanted sea stretching away in the distance. 
The artist has very fully caught the feeling of the scene. 
As one sees it, one recalls, unconsciously, the opening lines 
of Read’s »oem : : 

“ My soul to-day 

Is far away, 

Sailing on the Vesuvian bay.” 


Somz Porunarn Errors are, to believe that the more 
hours children are at their studies, the faster they learn. 
Or, the more a person eats, the stronger and fatter he will 
become. Or, that if exercise is good for one, it should be 
taken at all hours and seasons, the more violent, the better 
the result. Or, to imagine that the smallest room in the 
house, is large enough to sleep in, Or, to eat. without appe- 
tite, And especially to eat a hearty supper the last thing at 
night. The old English saying is, after all, not to bo de- 
oN “ After dinner, rest awhile; after’ supper, walk a 
mile,” 


. 


It Is Nor Too Birty to begin to talk to friends and 
neighbors about joining in’ club for “ Peterson” for 1881. 
If people take only one magazine “ Peterson” is the one ; if 
they take more than one, “ Peterson” should be taken first; 
for no other combines so much for so little money. 
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Trt Beavry or Iraiskn Women has long been conceded.’ 
Yet @ late writer, who) seems to have lived in Florence for 
some time, denies that this beauty is to be found, except oo- 
casionally, and then only among the peasantry. She says, 
“among the upper Classes, eyes are all that are possessed, in 
thé way of beauty.” We think ‘this a mistake. We have 
frequently seen very beautiful. women, belonging to the 
Stalian: aristocracy. We name, particularly, the Princess 
Pallavicini; and any one who has been in Italy, can mention 
others. Yet the most beautifal woman, to-day, among the 
Italian upper classes, is of American birth, the niece of a 
Philadelphia Judge, distinguished in the past generation as 
an orater and -poetlikewise. Curious to say, the handsomest 
Italian. man we ever saw, is married to an American lady, 
and he is a descendant of an ancient house, known the 
world over, for a terrible tragedy, at the close of the six- 
teenth century.. When we first saw him, he was the ideal 
of.a young Apollo.. We saw him a few years after, and 
alas! he had grown fat, 

GraceruL WaLKtna, according to the London Truth, has 
almost disappeared in England. The editor, speaking of one 
of the Queen’s Drawing-Rooms, says that there were plenty 
of beautiful women there present, but very few who walked 
well. We fear that the criticism might be made, with 
equal truth, of the generality of American women. How 
few, especially of our younger ones, walk with grace! Our 
grandmothers were taught to hold themselves erect, to sit 
straight, and to walk well, with just as much care as they 
were taught other accomplishments. Now, ifa girl can play 
Chopin, or Beethoven, or can talk of high art, it is thought 
enough, even if she stoops in the shoulders, and draggles 
rather than walks. For our part, we think the old fashion 
was the best. To hold one’s self erect ; to walk, not to stride; 
in a word to be graceful, is better than even to paint like 
Bruro Jones, or to write medieval sonnets like Rossetti. 


A Question or Ermgurrre has recently convulsed Paris, 
and the discussion has even extended to England. The 
King of Greece, it seems, went to the races, at the invitation 
of President Grevy, and océtipied the state-box, with the 
President’s wife and daughter, and other ladies, all of whom 
stood, out of respect to him, during the entire performance. 
A leading London journal maintains that this was wrong; 
in fact, insinuates that it was no better than “ flunkayism.” 
The ladies, in the President’s box, were, it says, “ officially 
republicans,” and;not expected to stand in the presence of 
royalty, no more than in the presence of any other man. If 
it had been at Washington, the paper aptly asks, “would 
Amerfcan ladies have stood?” We are glad to see that one 
London journal, at least, has the courage to speak the trath 
on this subject. 


Even Rivte Hasirs are beginning to yield to the grow- 
ing taste for color in dress, Heretofore, they have been 
made of dark blue, or dark green cloth, and perfectly plain. 
Last winter, in England, a few were seen on the hunting- 
field, with cutaway bodices, showing a scarlet vest beneath. 
This summer, serge green was very fashionable, and now 
some serge greens are worn as light in tint as a poplar leaf. 
One lady appeared in Hyde Park, with a chestnut-colored 
habit, thet matched exactly with her horse and her hair. 
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tv Is Never Too Lares to subscribe for this magazine, and 
pack nutibers ‘can be supplied, if desired, either from the 
July number ‘inclusive, or from the first of the year. Vo 
other tbo dollar magazine can be compared with this. On thid 
point, do not take our assertion, but examine for yourselves. 
Notwithstanding the enormous advance fn paper, we Keep 
« Peterson ” at old prices. “ A small profit ona large edition, 
rather than a large profit on a small ohe,” is our motto; and 
is one of the secrets, we are fain to believe, of our unexam- 
pled suécess, Subscribers, beginning with July, get the whole 


of the three novelets, “The Lost Talisman of Montezunia,”’ 


“The Maid of Mihlen,” and “ The Three Acts,” besides the 
powerful story, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, “ Lost;” and any 
number of shorter tales, sketches, ete., etc. Specimens sent, 
gratis, to those wishing to get up clubs. 

Ir You Wovrp Save. money, subscribe for “ Peterson.” 
So writes a correspondent, whe has been taking the maga- 
zine, as our books show, for more than twenty years, “I 
have saved five times the cost, through the full size patterns 
alone,” she writes. “ I,and my children, are always dressed 
in better style than my neighbors, because I have such a 
variety of costumes. to select from, all the latest and best 


Paris ones, and not those of second-rate New York, or { are well discriminated, and truthfully drawn. 


Philadelphia dress-makers, which are what appear in the 
ordinary fashion books. As for the steel-plates, colored 
patterns, stories, etc., etc., they make ‘ Peterson’ indispen- 
sable to every family of taste.”. We receive scoresof similar 
letters every month. 

GLOVES UsEP TO BE CONSIDEREQ indispensable for gen- 
tlemen, But'of late years, a great change has taken place 
im this’ respect. The reform, for we really consider it a 
reform, began in England, and has extended to the United 
States. Gloves are now hardly ever worn, except at dancing 
parties, where, if not worn, the dresses of the ladies.might 
be soiled, in round dances. On the continent. of Burope, 
gloves are still regarded as Y; ® gentleman, who 
appeared without them, would be ee of the 
usages of good society, 





A Near Caknrace Rve may be tiade of brown. holland, 
bound with colored ribbon or braid, and a wreath of flowers 
and leaves in the centre, surrounding a monogram. Forget- 
me-nots and leaves are particularly effective for a design, 
with a binding of dark green or light blue, An appliqué 
design of some pretty chintz, worked on with colored silk, 
always looks well, and the mew shaded roses,on sateen 
grounds are beautiful for the purpose. 


“Tue Sunsnine or Lirr.”—There is a moral, in the 
little story, under this name, published in the present num- 
ber, which is too often overlooked. “ Dry husks” are. poor 
eating, and life, without books, periodicals, ete., is, to a re- 
fined person, a life of “dry husks,” If a little more: was 
spent on cultivating the mind, and improving the taste, and 
alittle lesson grosser demands, everybody would be happier, 
as well as better. 

Cooks: Mant Tur Mistaxe. of boiling things too much, 
Meats especially, after reaching the boiling point, should 
simmer; and the toughest meats can be made tender in this 
way. If you would retain the color of any vegetable, 
plinge it into cold water after boiling. If anything: is 
made, accidentally, too salt, a table-spoonful of vinegar, and 
one of sugar will correct it. 

Ir Is Untversaciy Coxcenep that “Peterson "4s, of all 
the lady's books, that are published in the United States, 
nay! inthe world, raz ciEAPEST AND BEST.” 

Vou. LXXVIII.—16. 





| 





Srnetz Numpers of this magazine will be mailed to any 
address; postage free, on the receipt of twenty cents, “We 
make this announcement, in consequence of the many com’ 
plaints we receive, saying that back bers, and 
even current ones, cannot be had of the local agents, The 
fact is, the demand is greater than the local supply. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

No Relations. From the French of Hector Malot, Translated 
by the asithor of “ Christy Carew.” 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—It has been a surprise to us that this 
novel has not been republished before. It won the famons 
“ Monthyon Prize,” in Paris; offered for the best fiction, that 
should be unexceptionable itt tone, and yet of first-rate 
merit. For more than a year, it has had an unbounded 
popularity in France; and it has fully deservedl thifs success ; 
for merely from an artistic point of view, it is beyond praise. 
Many of the scénes are as racy as anything in “Gfl Blas.” 
But it is not only humprous, it is pathetic also. Yet to no 
part of it can exception be taken. The chaptors, entitled 
“The Inundation,” “ A Living Tomb,” arid “Saved” are as 
powerful as anything in fiction. The characters, moreover, 
So firm is 
the author’s touch, so wide his sympathies, that we even 
come to love the showman’s monkey, and Capi, the inimita- 
ble trick-dog, as if they were “flesh of our flesh,” and 
human "xe ourselves. In a different way, what can be 
more inimitable than the frying of the pan-cakes, when the 
hero brings home the prince’s cow? We recall nothing so 
good, in its way, except the banquet in “Vivian Grey,” and 
a description of a dinner in Paris, by Thackeray. 

The Duke's. Children. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 4to. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the best novel, take 
it altogether, that Trollope has written for several years, 
We meet, several of our old friends again—Palliser, now 
Duke of Omnium, Phineas Finn, and the rest. In Miss 
Boncassen, we have the nearest approach to a correct portrait 
of a cultivated American girl, that any English novelist has 
yet given us, though even this young lady says and docs 
things that we, at least, never knew a well-bred American 
girl to say or do. 

The Creole Beauty. By the late Mrs, Sarah A, Dorsey, 1 
vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Weo 
have here another novel of Southern life, by the late Mrs, 
Dorsey. In this line of fiction she excelled, being peculiarly 
fitted for it, not only by education, and general ability, but 
by intimate acquaintance with her subject, Her books are 
full of local color, therefore, and of pictures from real Tife, 
two things in which the new school of novelists, whatever 
other may be its merits, is lamentably deficient. 

The Stranglers. By Adolphe Belot, Translated by George 
D. Coz. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—-The auther of, this novel was also the author of 
the famons play, “ Article 47,” and is one of those French 
novelists of the best school, perfect in their art, This new 
fiction is one of great power, and has already been drama- 
tized, with wonderful success, The plot turns en a myste- 
rious murder, Poe never did anything of the kind better, 

Beauty's Daughtete: By the author of “ Phyllis; ete.» 1 vel, 
12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott; & Co.—The author of 
this fiction is always partieularly happy in describing bright, 
sparkling girls, or women: Sometimes a touch of the oo- 
quette adds to their piquancy. Mrs. Charteris, in this'novel, 
is-one of this kind. -In some of the chapters, there isa good 
deal of tragic power. 

Rules In The Standard Game of Croquet. 1 wél., 12moi 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—These ate the rules, 
adopted by the “ National Croquet Club,” and therefore those 
to which appeal, in the last resort, is made. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.’ 

‘“Curapsst AND Bast” is the greeting. with which the 
August number was received everywhere. The newspaper 
press was particularly unanimous on this point. The Edina 
(Mo.) Sentinel says, “as the publisher claims, it is. unques- 
tionably the cheapest and best ;” and this opinion is echoed 
by several hundred other notices now before us. The Sandy 
Hill (N. Y.) Herald says: “The engravings are always the 
best." The Oneida (N. ¥.) Dispatch says,filled with more 
than the usual number of attractions.” The Chester (Pa.) 
Times says, “A distinctive and new feature, this year, is the 
illustrated articles, which add much to the interest.” We 
have not space, however, to quote further. Only remember 
that, for 1881, as well as for 1880, “ Peterson” will be, of all 
the lady's books, the cheapest and best, 


Typrspensaae ro THE Tortet,—If our lady friends should 
once try Champlin's “ Liquid Pearl,” they would award to it 
the palm for beautifying and preserving the complexion, 
and for removing all imperfections and blemishes of the 
skin. Titiens says, “It is excellent ;” Charlotte Thompson, 
“The best;” Lotta, “I shall use no other ;” Janauschek, 
“Superior to the one I brought over from Paris.” Such is 
the testimony of the leading ladies of the stage, and found 
to be true by the thousands who are constantly using this 
harmless but incomparable cosmetic. 

Honsrorp’s Actp Puospuare In Nervous Distases.—W. 
A. Hammond, M. D., late Surgeon General of the U. 8. 
Army, said that under the use of arsenic ard Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate a young lady recovered her reason, who had 
been rendered insane by a dream. 

Castorta is pleasant to take, contains nothing narcotic, 
and always regulates the stomach and bowels. No Sour- 
Curd or Wind-Colic; no Feverishness or Diarrhoea; no Con- 
gestion or Worms, and no Cross Children or Wortiout 
Mothers where Castoria is used. . 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
[Meprcat Borany—Or raz GarpEN, Frecp axp Forssr.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. IX.—Bonrser. 

Ague Weed, Indian Sage, Thorough Stem :—Evpatortum 
Prrrouiatum—from Eupator Mithridates, who first brought 
the plant into notice, is an indigenous herb, found in almost 
every part of the country; most abundant, however, along 
streams, and in low, moist meadow lands, and possesses the 
following botanical characters: 

‘Stem, two to four feet high, corymbosed at summit; heads, 
five to twenty, flowered, white ; scales, eight:to fifteén, mofe 
or less imbricated; fronds, whitish, and even’ pubescent; 

‘ leaves, four to six or eight inches long, oblong lanteolate, 
« connate-perfoliate, rngose-veined, crenate-serrate, very pu- 
' bescent beneath, as well as minutely resfnous-<dotted. Heads 
. Of flowers (white) clustered in large cdrymbs. 

The whole plant is a valuable medicinal agent, when 
properly applied. Boiling water extracts all the medicinal 
properties of the plant, and hence, the hot or cold infusion is 
generally employed. 

The cold infusion or tea, possesses tonic properties, im- 
proving digestion, and invigorating the whole system, while 
the hot infusion, in large draughts, will. produce vomiting, 
with copious perspiration, and subsequently purging, with 
free action of the kidneys. Hence, mothers can readily see 
to what important uses they can place this herb. The com- 








mon people, in many districts of country, cure themselves of 
ague and fever with boneset, They first take a strong 
infusion, as hot as.can be readily swallowed, and repeat 
every half-hour, till the stomach is completely. evacuated, 

Copious, perspiration attends this action, and the bowels are 
also acted upon, This breaks up the cold stage, and prevents 
the usual subsequent fever, During the intermission, the 
infusion is taken cold, quite freely, and it acts as a tonic and 
antiperiodic, similarly to quinine. Many practitioners in 
the west, esteem, the boneset, when thus administered, quite 
as.successful in the cure of chills, as bark or quinine. 

In sections of country, therefore, mothers should provide 
themselves. with boneset, cutting it when in bloom, and 
curing it in a dark, dry garret, and use it as before men- 
tioned, in bilious attacks, sick-headache with disordered 
stomach, or when any one of the family has taken cold, or 
is threatened with catarrh, pleurisy or pneumonia. A mus- 
tard foot-bath, and @ mustard poultice or ‘leaf’ to the painful 
part, are always useful adjuncts. When the attack is 
broken, a little of the'tea taken’ cold will tone up the system, 
and prevent a return. 

The ‘active’ principle, ewpatorin, when triturated with 
sugar, ten grains‘to ninety, makes a convenient remedy for 
mothers to’ administer, when small doses are an object, and 
where thé taste is consnited. When thus mixed, five to ten 
grains will be found to i the tion of bile, and 
impart & healthy action to that organ. Hence, it is a rem- 
edy of much ‘value in dyspepsia, dependent upon a debilita- 
ted state of stomach, with ‘torpid liver—administered with 
quinine, it will often be attended with the happiest effect in 
ague. It increases peristaltic action of the bowels. The 
great use of the boneset is in recent colds, hoarseness, debility 
of the stomach, torpidity of the liver, and in intermittent 
diseases. Hence, the name “ague weed,” given it by the 
Indians; and the name boneset was obtained from its remark- 
able power it shows in relieving the bone-pains of colds, 
influenza, etc., or break-bone fever. 

The homceopathic indications for using this plant, are 
thirst before the chill, bilious vomiting during the paroxysm, 
and slight ‘p@iptration at the close; and if the peculiar 
bone-pains are present, it is doubly indicated: 

The writer has found it very useful in cases of frontal 
headaches, soreness of the scalp, soreness of the eye-balls, 
etc., in addition totheabove symptoms, Every family should 
have a good supply of the dried herb in the garret or store- 
room, 











FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

How to Turn Autumn Ramses To Account.—How 
many pretty and useful little oddities may be fabricated by 
those roaming’ in the covihtry, and possessing natty and 
busily inclined fingers, willing to turn their health-seeking 
rambles to the fullest account. To many of us, the pro- 
scribed constitutional hangs heavily on hand, and very 
welcome would be some object to lend it interest ; yet easily 
we may break this monotony, although resulting in perhaps 
mere trifles, still capable of giving much pleasure as a 
souvenir, and often many an acceptable and novel article 
for eale at a bazaar, in aid of some favorite charity. At this 
time of year, the country is generally very beautiful and 
rich in its treaguresi: To begin with, the numberless lichens, 
mosses, and gaudily tinted leaves—how well may these be 
utilized. Many of us can sketch a little, and we are pleased 
to preserve thus some pleasant incidents of our wanderings, 
but then the framing often becomes a matter for some con- 
sideration; however, it may be very effectively and inex- 
pensively managed at home, with-the additional recommen- 
dation of affording, amusement for some of the long, wintry 
evenings. The pretty, pieces of moss, lichen, grass, tiny 
ferns, and red leaves should be gathered, dried, and pressed 
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‘and then, when the sketch is mounted, these should be 
gracefully arranged round the mount as a border, about one 
inch and a-half wide, in lieu ofa frame. The French glue 
‘Will be found the best for fastening to the cardboard. “When 
dry, a piecé of glass should be placed on the top, and stout 
pasteboard, of corresponding sizé, at the back, the whole 
being bound together by black ribbon, tape, or velvet, about 
an inch and 4-half wide, and fastened with the glue; but, 
previously to this, two small rings should be attached to the 
pasteboard, in order that the sketch may be suspended. 
Exceedingly tasteful and durable photograph stands may 
be made from the young shoots of the fir tree, generally 
known ‘as the Christmas tree, These should be progured 
about twelve inches long, and then left for two or three 
days to dry, when the titty’ leaves will ‘brush off easily. 
Eight strong pieces should be selected) and firmly sewn 
together, or else bound with wire, in the shape of a double 
Oxford frame; the four inner piecesbeing about an\inch 
apart'from the outer, thereby allowing for the width of the 
-border. Having procured some more fragile pieces of the 
fir,and which as yet will be found quite flexible, prettily 
lace them in and out of the framework, being careful to 
bring the bunchy tops of the shoots prominently to the 
front. Three more strong pieces will be, required to com- 
plete the stand; two of them being attached to the top, much 
resembling the form of St. Andrews cross, and the third 
intended to become the support of. frame, fastened to the 
middle of the cross, with a handsome, bunchy. head left 
above. In the course of a few days, the whole may be var- 
nished, and, when dry, a piece of black elastic sewn across 
the back, to keep the photograph in its place. The result 
will be found to amply compensate for the time and trouble 
expended. 

The large fircones may be transformed into novel, match- 
stands, for hanging on Christmas trees. The pedestal 
should be formed by rustic twigs—three bound together in 
the middle, by fine wire, so as to form a double tripod. The 
cone must be glued in the upper, and then both that and 
the pedestal neatly touched by Chinese white and vermilion. 
It should be varnished, and when dry, the cone filled by 
wax matches, thereby having a resemblance to a porcupine. 
The large ones can be split, and used to cover boxes to hold 
ferns and flowers in the summer, in lieu of fenders, A 
pretty cabinet or bookcase may be manufactured out of an 
old box, by industrious fingers collecting the small cones, 
beech nuts, oak apples and acorns. The wood may be stained 
adark color, and merely centre groups, and borders of the 
rustic work attached, or else the entire surface may be 
covered, with just the centre and border slightly more 
raised. If a cabinet be intended, a shelf must be fitted in 
the box, and then the inside lined by crimson cotton velvet, 
& framework, covered by rustic work made for the doors, 
and glass fastened in. When this has ‘been varnished, it 
will have very much the same’ effect as the leather-work 
cabinets, at one time so popular. The faded ferns of redand 
golden tints are very pretty, when pressed and arranged in 
vases among grass; alsoin the grate over pale-tinted muslin 
in the summer. 

For selling at autumn bazaars, lavender faggots invariably 
meet with favor—indeed, as ‘a rule, no one refuses to buy, 
and they are not only pleasant, but also quick work. 
Select an uneven number of heads, if’the flowers be fairly 
fine; thirteen will be found sufficient; Tie them strongly 
together, close to the heads, and then firmly turn over the 
long stems, thereby covering the flowers. Slip in the end 
of very narrow bright colored ‘satin ribbon, and lace it 


alternately over and under the stems, at first tightly, towards 2 


the middle, loosely, and again tightly, until the end.of the 
flowers. Some prefer now, to cut off the stems, and finish 
each end with a bow, and, if intended for a desk or work- 
basket, it is more convenient, but for selling at a bazaar and 
all other purposes, it is far better to just wind the ribbon 





over the long stems, until the ‘ond, forming sort of handle, 
when a bow at the end lunds a charm to the whole.. These 
charming little faggots retain their perfume fora very long 
time, and are most acceptable amongst linen, paper, etc. 
Unique Christmas birthday cards may be of home manufac- 
ture, by gathering all the silvery tinted leaves and pressing 
them. When required, on the upper side should be written 
in colored ink or paint, some appropriate verse or motte, 
and on the reverse of leaf; the date and name of sender. 
The stalk can be lightly stitched on to.a piece of gay ribbon, 
fringed at both ends, as though for a book-marker, and, 
indeed, .it may be suitably used as such, In South Africa 
there is a tree bearing a leaf, very much the shape of our 
willow, but!of quite a silvery texture, most adaptable for 
such a purpose, still doubtless: many of our American plants 
may be thus utilized. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


pe eo relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsienzap, Mass. All commnni- 
cationsare to be headed: “For Petrrson’s,” Allare invited 


to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.“®a 


No. 78.—NumERICcAL Enigma. 

I am composed of 26 letters, 

My 10, 11, 16, 18, 22 is droll, 

My 20, 22, 25, 24; 26 is to muse. 

My 5, 12, 18, 23, 14 is not heavy. 

My 14, 17, 22, 13, 26 is fatigued. 

My 6, 10, 11, 4,6, 19 is a vegetable. 

My 2, 16, 6, 14, 5, 13 is to lie close, 

My 6, 11, 6, 1, 15, 3; 9 is a girl’s name, 

My 8, 11, 22, 17,7, 11, 6 is fierce. 

My 14, 21, 3, 16is character. 

My whole is the title of oue of George Macdonald’s books. 
Marblehead, Mass, Mise H. M. L. 

No. 79.—Ruomporp. 
e* * @& & 
e+ * & @ 
es *¢ s+ @ & 
* *+ *¢ &@¢ & 
e*e#e8 6 @ 

dire eed who: tends a sick person. 
Splend Gentle heat. 

Down :—A ‘cotteouainit: Aloft. To plunder. A title of 
honor. To establish by law. A thin piece of baked clay. 
A short sleep. A preposition. A consonant. 
Harlem, N. Y. Minwre 8. Yost. 


To aim. The 





Answers Next Month. 


Answers To Puzzies tn Tue Avovust Numper. 


No. '76. 
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HOW. T0 FURNISH—No, II, 

Your Maw B. will be d with velvet, 
-with either fringe, lace, or worked border as fancy dictates ; 
and your mirror I should advise being framed with velvet, 
-with shelves for china. If your hnsband is fund of carpenter's 
‘work you can press him into the service, for the framie need 
otly be of plain deal. If made with shelves for china the 
work would be rather more complicated; then you could 
get a carpenter to make the frame, which you eould cover, 
and on the shelves mount your plates, cups, jars, and such 
odds and ends, but avoid formality ; do not pair your articles 
exactly ; you wish to produce a pleasant effect, so bear in 
mind that stiffness wil) entirely counteract it. It is far 
better to mount your china end cheicer articles for which 
you have an affection in this-way than have them an little 
tables, where they are apt to be knocked over and broken ; 
besides, they show to more advantage. Brackets in the 
corners and recesses are easily made, and when furnished 
with photographs in stands, flower-vases, brio-d-brac gener- 
ally, bok very well, ' 

With regard to the minor decorations of ‘the drawing-room, 
the art-work, the crewel coverings, the ornaments, mach 
must depend op individual taste; but at all events Jet an air 
of refinement and of use pervade the whole room. You 
cannot well do without flowers—living, growing flowers—or 
plants. We find deep wicker-baskets the best pot-stands for 
the windows, placing under ‘them bits of bound china 
matting to prevent the water, if spilt-when the plants are 
watered, injuring the carpet, Small pote of hanging-plants, 
such as lobelin and droeping ferns, look very’ pretty in 
wicker wall-baskets ; tall. leaves,.palms, lilies, should stand 
in single china pots on brackets er back table. In towns it 
is expensive work providing flowers constantly for vases; but 
growing plants supply to a certain extent their places. In 
the country it is always possible to have your rooms well 
decorated with flowers—wild flowers, as well as the more 

fully-tended g: h and garden productions, violets, 
harebella, primroses, dog roses, forget-me-nots, bluebells, and 
all the countless varieties, to say nothing of grasses, ferns, 
bindweed, and rich-colored leaves. Ff you have a taste for 
flowers—and if you have not you had better at once begin to 
cultivate it—you need nsver be without some of Nature's 
beauties to feast your, eyes en. Plants in house-decoration 
are essential. 

Corners of rooms can, with a little thought, taste, and 
attention, be made extremely pretty. Most people like to 
have in a room their own especial pet place. The mother 
hag her corner for writing and working, with her own table 
or tables. arranged for her especial use; the daughter or 
daughters, have theirs; the pet photographs, pictures, 
‘knick-kmacks” here find a place, the particular chairs 

ffected by the piers -of the corner, with coverings of 
their own work, the bracket bookshelves with favorite 
authors and works of reference; perhaps a pet plant, an old 
ching bowl of flowers, a workbasket, or, at all events, some 
things which show that the room is a room really lived and 
worked in, not kept up entirely for company, as too many 
drawing-rooms are. Too many ornaments interfere with 
comfort, and give a museum-like look to a room which 
destroys individuality. 

Have three or four good sheepskin rugs about your room 
in front of the fireplaces and windows; they always look 
well be they either white or black, the latter the most useful 
because they do not. look dirty. Qccasiona] mirrors, round 
and oval, with sconces before them, light up a room, and 
unless very highly gilded and ornamented are not very 
expensive; they look very well framed in plain velvet to 
match the chimneypiece-glass. Have brass fender and fire- 
irons if you can procure old ones, and, if possible, a tiled 
fireplace. 


Tn the drawing-room watercolors, engravings, and photo- 














grephs may all find a place; but do not mix oils with them. 
Frame some of your photographs in velvet, 

It is not to be supposed that all your ornamental furnish- 
ing gan be done at once; the better plan is to pay as yon go, 
and pick up from time to time as you can afford it those 
extra “ pretties” which, though really not absolutely neces- 
sary, yet go a long way towards giving your room the little 
finishing touches which make it the bright, pleasant, cheer- 
ful abode you wish it to be. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Kae Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Dip some tomatoes in hot water, peel 
them, cut them in half, and remove the pips. Rub a baking 
sheet with shallot, butter it well, and lay the tomatoes in it, 
filling each half with the following composition: Two parts 
bread-crumbs, one part ham, finely minced, and according 
to taste, parsley and’ sweet herbs, also finely minced, and 
pepper and galt. Put a small piece of butter on each half 
tomato, and bake them a-quarter of an hour. Have ready 
some round pieces of buttered toast; on each of these, put a- 
half tomato, and serve. 

Corn’ Fritters.—Take rather old corn; cut it down the 
middle, and scrape all the corn and milk off the cob.. Make 
a batter of two eggs, six light tablespoonfuls of flour, and a- 
half pint of milk. Mix it ‘all well together, and drop one 
spoonful at a time in bofling lard, and fry it a light brown ; 
they will cook in five minutes. Six ears of corn to this 
quantity. If they are very ‘large, it will take three oggs. 
Beat the eggs very light; add the milk, and then the 
flour. 

Potatoes 2 la Mattre d’ Hétel.—Choose smallish potatoes, and 
as nearly as possible, all of a size; boil them in plenty of 
salted water, and when quite done, drain off the water, and 
put them into the vegetable dish, with a good lump of 
mattre d’hétel butter. Put on the cover, and keep the dish 
warm, long enough to let the butter melt, then serve. 

Mattre d’Hétel Butter—Put a couple of ounces of fresh 
butter in a basin, the juice of a lemon, white sugar and salt 
to taste; and @ small quantity of parsley, blanched, freed 
from moisture, and finely minced; incorporate the whole 
together effectually and quickly, and put it by in a cool 
place till wanted, 

DESSERTS. 

Chancellor's. Pudding.—Well butter a mould, cut in thin 
slices one and a-half ounces: mixed peel, place it in fanciful 
positions at the bottom and sides of the mould; a-quarter 
pound currants are required, and about two ounces dried 
raisins, Cover the bottom and sides of the mould with 
some of these, and fill up the mould with slices of sponge 
cake, on which pour a little butter, melted, for the remain- 
der of the currants to adhere to. Beat four eggs with a pipt 
of milk, flavored with lemons, almonds, or vanille, a little 
nutmeg, avd three ounces white sugar, powdered. Pour 
mixture inte the mould,‘and let it stand two hours; the 
mould must be quite full; cover with a cloth, put into 
boiling water, and boil an hour. In taking up, let it 
stand two or three minutes before dishing, Serve with 
sauce in a tureen, 

Arrowroot Pudding—Warm a quart of new milk, sweet- 
ened with a-quarter pound of loaf sugar, flavor it with 
vanille, rose-water, brandy, lemon peel, or bitter alanonds. 
Mix three ounces of good arrowrcot in a little cold milk ; 
beat up two eggs, and put to the arrowroot ; strain the milk 
into a saucepan, and then strain the arrowroot and gags into 
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the milk, and boi]. When it threatens to be lumpy, drop 
in by pieces, two ounces of fresh butter, stirring well all the 
time. _ When sufficiently done, pour into a china mould, 
‘which has been wetted with cold. water, It may be eaten 
plain, or with a good custard, or cream poured over it. 

Apple Oustard—Peel and core eight large jnicy apples, 
end boil them till tender, in clear water. Take them out 
and pulp them smooth through a sieve; add a-quarter pound 
sifted sugar, and the grated rind of two letiions. Put the 
mixture into a deep dish, about half-filling’ it; ‘beat the 
‘yolks of four eggs light, and add half a'teacupful of white 
sugar, and stir into a quart of sweet milk; stir this over the 
fire, until it is quite thick, and let it cool; when cold, pour 
it over the apples. Whip the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, and pour over the top. 


Sponge Cake.—Six eggs, with their weight in fine sugar 
pounded very fine, the weight of five eggs in flour;’ beat the 
yolks and whites separately and thoroughly, then by degrees 
mix them, and then gradually mix ‘in the sugar; beat the 
eggs and sugar together for twenty minutes. Then by de- 
grees mix in the flour, but do not beat the mixture after 
the flour is in. 

Oatmeal Pudding.—Soak in water for twelve hours, half- 
pint of fine oatmeal, poar a pint of boiling milk over it, add 
® little salt, and put it into'a buttered basin (just large 
enough to hold it), with a well-floured cloth tied tightly 
over it; boil for one and a-half hours; turn it out and 
serve with cream, or boiled milk, thickened with flour. 


Mush Bread.—Make some Indian mush, when cool add a 
little salt and flour enongh to make a thick batter, stir in 
some yeast. Let it stand all night to rise, in the morning 
add flour enough to forma dough. Knead it well, set it to 
rise; when light mould it out in loaves, grease your pans, 
and when it gets light again bake it. 


Windsor Pudding. A pint of bread-crumbs, five dopa of 
middle size, prepared as for sauce, three eggs, the juice and 
‘peel of one lemon, and a little nutmeg, if approved; mix 
well, and put into a quart shape. It is equally good, either 
boiled or baked, and requires the same time as a batter- 
pudding. 


Quaking Pudding.—Scald a quart of cream; when almost 
cold, put to it four eggs, well beaten, one spoonful and a-half 
of flour, some nutmeg and sugar; tie it close in a buttered 
cloth, boil an hour, and turn it out with care, lest it should 
crack. Serve with wine sauce. 

Ginger Cakes.—Mix one pound flour and quarter-pound 
loaf-sugar. Rub into it half-pound butter, two eggs well 
beaten, and one ounce ginger, ground fine. Beat all well 
together, roll out the dough to the third of an inch thick ; 
out out the cakes and bake them. 

Dyspeptic Bread.—This bread is made of unbolted flour in- 
stead of that in general use, It is made in the same man- 
ner as wheat bread, knead it very weil and be careful to 
have it thoroughly baked. Toast made of this bread is very 

Rye Bread.—This is made in the same manner a8 wheat, 
only it must have more rye flour to make a stiffer dough, 
and requires more kneading. It takes rather longer to bake 
than wheat bread. 

PICKLES, CATSUPS, ETO, 


Green Tomato Sance.—To two gatlous of peeled and sliced 
tomatoes put five tablesp of d, three gills of mus- 
tard seed, two and a-half even tablespoons of black pepper, 
two of allspice, two of cloves, ane. gill of salt, one quart ef 
chopped onions, two quarts of brown sugar, five pints of vin- 
gar. Beat the spice, and boil all well together to the con- 
oe Tee, Be careful not to let it burn or dis- 











Plums In Vinegar,—Take winesours, wipe them dry, then 
pick each plum all over with a needle, place them, as each 
is done, in a wide necked bottle with three or four sticks of 
ciunamon; then add about one and ahalf pound of white 
sugar toa quart of vinegar; get it up to boiling point, then 
let it. simmer gently (removing the scum that rises) for 
about a-quarter of an hour, and pour hot over the plums. 

Waluat Cateup.—When your pickled walnuts are soft, 
mash them through the vinegar which covers them, strain 
it and boil it toa proper thickness, Bottle it, put.a table- 
spoonful of sweet oil ou the top of each bottle, and! cork 
them tightly; seal the corks and it will keep for several 
yeurs. This catsup is excellent. 

German Sweet Pickled Peaches—To one pint of vinegee, 
put one pound of brown sugar down weight, vinegar, and 
cinnamon together, and skim it. Throw in the peaches, 
and let them scald for five minutes, when they are done. 
Put them in‘a jar, and tie them down. 

Pickled Tomatoes.—Let the tomatoes remain in salt and 
water for three days; then take them out, and wipe them 
dry. Boil the vinegar with horse-radish, mustard seed, 
cldves, allspice, black pepper, and a little garlic. When 
quite cold, pour it over the tomatoes, 





HORTICULTURE. 

Buizovs aNd Tusrrovs-Rootep Firowrnina PLANtTs.— 
The near approach of Autumn, reminds us, that the time for 
bulb-planting is at hand. Bulbous plants, and tuberous- 
rooted plants allied to them, are all very attractive. Many 
of them are reckoned among the choicest of flowers, com- 
bining, as they do, splendor of coloring, elegance of form, 
and not unfrequently, great sweetness of perfume. Almost 
all varieties blossom freely, and admit of easy cultivation. 
They have also this great advantage, they take up very 
little room, for they can be grown almost anywhere—at the 
extreme edges of beds or borders, and in the vacant spacés 
between evergreens or perennial plants. They constitute, 
on this account, a class of flowers, the cultivation of which, 
fs well adapted to small gardens, for decoration, during the 
summer months. Without them, no garden can be said to 
be properly furnished with plants, and why should any 
garden, however small, be without them? Large gardens, 
where there are several long walks and shrubberies, may be 
greatly enriched by their means. All the more common, 
hardy bulbs are very cheap, and the increase of them #80 
rapid, that from very small beginnings, under proper care 
and cultivation, large results may be attained in a compara- 
tively short space of time. 

The rate of increase from offsets, of course, varies a great 
deal in bulbs of different sorts, and is always subject to the 
influence of soil, situation, and mode of treatment. It may 
serve, perhaps, to give some idea of what may be expected 
upon this point, to mention that only last summer, was 
taken up a border of narcissus—Poeticus flore pleno—the 
lovely double paper white narcissus so sweetly scented—and 
there were between six and seven thousand bulbs. The 
bulbs had been planted singly in the border about twelve 
years previously, and left undisturbed ; when taken up they 
had large masses. It should be remarked that these bulbs 
were left neglected in a state of nature; there can be no 
doubt that the increase could have been made greater by 
transplanting once or twice, and possibly more often, during 
the twelve years. 

As a general rule bulbous plants do best both in flowering 
and in increase when left in the same situation for several 
years. Some sorts—and this is especially the case with the 
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choice narcissus—will not show their flowers at all if dis- 
turbed. It may be safely reckoned that in most cases a 
removal—by which we mean a division of the roots, and re- 
planting, not necessarily in a new position, but in freshened 
soil—may be made with advantage every four or fivé years. 
There are bulbs, as Leucojum vernum, the beautiful early 
snowflake, which if left too long have a tendency in certain 


Bolls tv dwindle and occasionally to form small bulbs along 3: 


that part of the flower-stalk which is buried by the ground 
just’ above the original bulb, These offsets,’ of course, 
“weaken the parent, and most sadly interfere with the num- 
‘bervand size of the flowers, The tendenvy alluded to is ap- 
parently an effort of Nature to replace the plants, which from 
length of time have become too deeply buried, in.a position 
{mearer to the beneficial. influence, of light,.and air, and 
wherever it occurs it is a most convincing indication that 
transplanting has been too long delayed, No, bulbs at ‘first 
planting should be set. deeper, in the soil than four inches; 
; this.is ample to protect even tender sorts from our severest 
frosts; and it must not be forgottea that very many are in- 
clined, as we have already observed, to work themselves 
deeper as they increase in age. The annual top-dressing of 
the soil also tends to augment the amount of earth upon 
them. It is impossible, however, upon such a point as this 
-—the proper time for transplanting—highly important 
though it is, to lay down any hard and fast rule which shall 
apply to all cases, Experience, the gaining of which con- 
stitutes so much of the real pleasure of gardening, must 
direct each grower to what to do and the proper time to do 
it. In the bulb-garden/this experiencé!is most easily and 
inexpensively gained by taking up a bunch of roots from 
time, to time in order to ascertain. whether, offsets are 
becoming so numerous as to render transplanting. de- 
sirable. It may be taken for granted wherever foliage is on 
the increase—and the reverse of this is seen in the size and 

ber of bl that this operation should no longer 
be delayed. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length upon.this peculiarity 
in bulb culture because the complaint is so general among 
owners of small gardens that this interesting class of flowers 
eoes not succeed well with them, and upon. inquiry it is 
almost certain to be found that their want of success is 
referable to one or other of these two causes—either the 
bulbs are disturbed too frequently, or they are allowed te 
occupy the same ground too long. 

The varieties of narcissus. are numerous, and almost all 
are,so hardy that they will pass through the severest winter 
unharmed in the open grounds. By a careful selection 
flowers of different shapes and sizes, as well as coloring, may 
be had.in blossom from February. 
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Frio. 1.—Hovse-Drrss or Broek anv BLack Sreirep 
Fovtarp. The short skirt, trimmed with three plaited ruf- 
files. The tunic is aproned-shape in front. The deep, round 
basque-bodice opens in front over a white cashmere vest, is 
trimmed with plaitings of silk, and edged with white Breton 
lace. - 

Fie, u.—Vistttxe-Dress or Buack Came.’s Harn, The 
under-skirt is edged with a narrow box-plaited ruffle, faced 
with poppy-colored silk. The over-dress crosses shawl-wise 
in front, and is looped at the back, and trimmed with poppy- 
red bows. The basque is laid in deep plaits on either side of 
the front, and has a poppy-colored silk vest. The sleeves 
are also trimmed with poppy-colored silk. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with a black wing and plume, and lined with gath- 
ered poppy-colored silk. 


Fie. ‘itt.—Evenio-Dakss or Ivory-Wurre Stix. The 
ldng ‘train is' trimmed with a knife-plaiting of the ‘silk, 
headed ‘by a Band of gold ‘lace. The front of the skirt is 
slightly fall ‘and dtaWn far back. The close-fitting basque- 
waist has small paniers at the sides, and Lambrequin drapery 
at the back; and! thewhole is trimmed with bands of em- 
broidery, gold lace,'and pink and green satin ribbons. 


Fic. 1v.—Recerrion on Evenino-Dagss or Muuereny- 
-Covorep Sik. The bottom of the dress and train is 
trimmed, with narrow knife-plaited ruffles, white lace and 
Oriental brocaded satin, The coat-basque is also made of 
the brocaded satin, The frunt of the basque is open, and 
trimmed with narrow white lace; and the front of the skirt 
is also trimmed with white lace, of the same width as that 
on the bottom of the dress, ‘ 


Fia,/V.--WaALKinG-Daess OF Dark Stong-CoLorep Sixx, 
striped with a darker shade of satin. The front is formed of 
three. plain skirts,, The back is draped of plain silk of the 
same color, which also forms a side trimming, The coat- 
basque is of figured material, of the color of the skirt, com- 
posed of silk and cashmere. White straw bonnet, lined and 
trimmed with dark red ribbon. 


Fie. vi. Watkinc-Derss oF Biack OasHMERE. The 
skirt has two deep side-plaitings of black silk. The tunic is 
draped upwards.in deep folds the entire length of the front, 
and the back is caught up loosely in one er two places, is 
made. long; and looped over carelessly at the bottem. The 
cape mantle is of the cashmere, draped at the back, as well 
as on the chest, and is trimmed with a deep silk fringe, loops 
and long ends of ribbon, and a quilling of black lace around 
the neck. The round, black straw hat is trimmed with 
black surah silk and an old gold feather. 


. Fic. vit.—Hovse-Dress or Cream-Cotonep Frencu Bunt- 
ina. The lower, part of the skirt is made of many tucks, 
about.an inch and a-half wide, and is finished at the bottom 
by a narrow knife-plaiting of the bunting. A shirred panel 
of bunting is also placed up the left side of the skirt. The 
upper part of the skirt is very much draped at the sides, 
and has a shaw! point in front, arid is looped rather high at 
the back. Small paniers pass from under the cuirass waist, 
and form drapery at the back. The close-fitting waist has a 
fichu collar, which is trimmed with Lanquedoc lace. 


Fig. viu.—U.ster or Gray Croru, with dolman-shaped 
sleeves. It is double-breasted, and the collar and sleeves are 
finished by several rows of machine stitching. 


Fig, 1x.—Wa.kine-Dress. oF CuestyvT-Brown camel's 
hair and silk. The petticoat is of silk, with a, deep side 
plaited flounce. The over-dress is of camel’s hair, turned 
up short in front (milk-maid, style,) and gracefully draped 
in the back, The coat is of chestnut-brouwn silk and wool 
material, with a small Oriental pattern over it, The collar 
and under-cnffs are of the silk like the skirt, Yellow straw 
bonnet, trimmed with one large red rose and red strings. 


Fie. x.—Carnricx Bonice or Coat Form, which has three 
small capes: it is cut away below the waist, is bordered with 








? embroidery, The back has three seams, (the one down the 


centre is closed, the side ones are open at the lower part,) 
and is finished with steel buttons at the side seams. The 
front and back of the dress have plain panels, trimmed with 
embroidery, and the sides are covered with small, scant 
flounces.. ‘This basque may be made of the same, or of dif 
ferent material from the dress, 

Fie. xt.—Ficuv or Puarren Crafére Lisse, edged with 
Mechlin lace, and fastened with a bunch of flowers. 


Fro. x11.—Grovr or Two HanpKercuters. The first of 
which is embroidered in colors, edged with a ruffle also done 
in colors; and the second’ is made of very fine linen cam- 





bric, with Valenciennes edging and insertion. 
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Fiee xU1,— Back Queen SACERT. > and 
trimmed ‘down the front with a band of black and if ‘gold 
brocade, which forms a vest. 

Fig. x1v.—CoLLARETTE of Wuitrt Linky, edge very 
wide Irish guipure lace, whith is‘ something like an imita- 
tion of Venetian point. , 

Fie. xvs+ Frou oF Lypra (Musurs," trimmed with sido 
ne oer eaoeet 

go xvi.—New Sryte or Matinéz, made of RA 
foulard, figured with flowers of a deeper purple;"it id 
trimmed-with Languedoe lace and ypurple ribbons, Asits 
name indicates, the garment $4 intended for morning wear 
only, and is charming fér thet purpose, over either @ short 
or Tong skirt of’any Rereshts Purpose; it‘is*Clo’e-fittiig “in 
the back, and rather loose in front; it has the advantage of 
being easily put on, of utilizing old skirts, and of being 
made of a small quantity of material; SRST PSSeaeS 
deep sacque. 


Fig. xvit.—Tue Creone Toeve, ean be, made of any, aiiap. 
idated straw, covered with a piece of figured silk, a gay 
handkerchief, or even of percae; our model is covered with 
old gold and red silk, arranged informally, and, two birds’ 
heads meet in front. 

Fie. xvi1.—Har of yellow straw, trimmed, with black 
satin and yeHlow-feathers,. Theyedge of the train is edged 
with the satin gathered, 


Fro,"'xXtxConrar AND Curr’ of Titien, trimmed ‘with 
embroidery and lace. 


Fic. xx.—Bonnet of white and brown striped ‘straw; 
trimmed with brown satin, and old gold feathers, shaded 
with brown. 


Fig. xx1 -~Bownerof black net; studded with jet, with a 
double row’ of large jet beads on the edge. The trimming 
is of black satin, and two shades of garnet colored feathers. 
The strings are trimmed with plaitings of white lace. 

Frovxxn,—Manritta or Brace Gamét’eHarr, The 
back is of the dolman shape, and the whole is very élabo 
rately trimmed with black lace, fringe, and ribbon. 
front is lined with satin, and turned back. 


Genera, Remarks. Short dresses are more popular than 
ever, and are in general use,'except for full evening dress, 
or a fashionable dinner dress. All dresses are still quite 
close, and ‘clinging in front; but:many are a little fuller on 
the hips, and fuller still just at the back. 

There is a great variety in plaited skirts, for short walking 
costumes. Some are box-plaited in single plaits, others are 
double kiltings, while many are covered with three kilted 
flounces. Most of the skirts of one plaiting have atthe edge 
& narrow kilted border of dark orange or red, instead of » 
white balayeuse. This has the effect of shortening the skirt 
somewhat, but it is easier to keep iti order than the lace 
balayeuses, that soil so. easily in walking dresses. ..There is 
no doubt, however, that skirts with three flounces will be 
very fashionably worn ; they always return with all-round 
skirts, These three skirts, however, should be worn only 
by tall, slender persons. Many of the newest trimmings are 
gathered, or shirred ruffles in placeof knife-plaited ones; in 
fact, shirring is very poplar, not only for ruffles, but for 
the fronts and sides of dresses, etc. The polonaise, of one 
material..or color, worn over. skirts ,of.another, color or 
material, is again popular in Paris; one of the most beauti- 
fal that we have seen, is a polonaise of dull silk of helitrope 
color, Worn over a richly trimmed lilac satin skirt, trimmed 
with a broad, white lace flounce. 

\ Beails of all colors, jet trimmings, and all glittering things 
are Very fashidtiable. ‘These, like gold lace, gold braid, or 
gold em! yy should, be 
toilette will” 


The | 


| 











vited, myaydpobe, such glaring trimmings should be ercided; Ted 
fashionable as they ‘are. 

m Some-old-dresses-have been re-modelled for out-of-door 
wear, by attachirig a thdod of the\matérial Of the dress to the 
shoulders, and lining it with old gold; dark red, or dark blue 
Bilk, Or'Silk serge: 

Manlles, Gapes and Jackets are’ of ‘all varieties. Some are 
quite small, and some are quite large; some tight fitting, 
and some half-loose fitting. The round capes, coming to 
the ‘elbows; made of full rows of iace, or of jet, are very pop- 


Pine for_early autumn wear, but aré not warm enough for 


the colder weather. ‘ 

i are rather small, and frequently round or cottae 
slinpe. The other shapes that‘are considered becoming ate 
also’ work. ..Hata, also).are of all styles; but the very large. 
hats are not so often seen as formerly. 


we 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fre. r.—Gik’s Dress oF Oxestnct-Brown Camet’s Hat. 
The dress is princess shape, draped in upright folds just 
below the hips; the draping fastened both back and front 
with bows of satin ribbon of a aeeper shade of brown. The 
sides and bottom of the dress are finished by a wide hem, 
piped with the darker brown satin. The cuffs and collar 
are finishéd ina liké manner. The loWef part of the skirt 
opens over three side-plaited flounces. 


Fic. 1.—Boy’s Suit or Gray Srerpep Cioran, The trousers 
are moderately loose, and reach below the knee, The 
jacket is half-tight, cut away in front, and has a large, rolling 
collar, which opens over a vest of the same material as the 
rest of thé suit. Gray cap. 

Fig, 11,--Surt.or A Dang Biur Casumenr For A Swat, 
Boy, Thetrousers, kilted shirt-and Louis XV. coat are of 
dark blue, ‘and ‘the vest, cuffs, pockets and facing of the 
collar are of a still darker blue shade of cashmere. The 
vest, which biittons Gown thé front, is only simulatedjanud 


the. coat, spperently,/ is only confined by a bow of bine 
ribbon. 





PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
Pubes plietash A pula pacconaplpastn ce 


to everything purchased; aaa a tas eae Teaser Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s“ Wear, Bridal and Infants’ Outfits, also, 
articles.of every description used in the House, Cownting-Room, 
Store, Garden and Coach- House, 

* Order's will also be taken for Tuvitations for Weddings, Parties, 
and Receptions ; «and Stationery of any Wind. Ladies wishing 
dresses, by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt, ete., 
and giving: general ditections.at 16 material and color, will be 
promptly attended to, with the aim in view of contributing to the 
wants of fhe subscribers of * Peterson,” or their friends. 

The advantages gtithed by our subscribers sending their 
orders to our Purchasing Agency. have been appreciated by the 
large number who have been served during the short time it has 
been in operation, as they save money, time, and trouble. 

Samples. and estimates furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, 
and correspondence solicited. Circulars, containing full particu- 
lare, will be sont free to any one arate sor Sem. Address all 
communications to 

MRS: MARY \THOMAS, 
: P. 0. Box 1626,: Philadelphia, Pa. 
RG In remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila- 


+ 


very” judiciously used, or the deighiacer Ripe Barbpy/ these cannot be hid, however, regisler 
trey lok. er eo ou S your letters 








' PDVERTISNM ENTS. 
NEW VOLUME WITH AUY S. SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE!! 


THE CHEAPEST AND. BEST LADY'S BOOK. 


eatin 


9@A New Volume’ Begins ‘v with the July Number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe, But ‘numbers from January, 
inclusive, can be supplied, if wished.-@a,- 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZIN E 


A SUPPLEMENT ’ 
SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER 4 jrainber, EE wiiesize, Paper 


caren, 2 for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Coat, Waist, or some other article of a Lady’s, or C 

Dress. woman will thas be enabled, if a Subscriber to ‘‘Peterson,’’ to cut out her aon 
— pesyes ov Nara without the aid of a mantua-maker, ‘The Supplements alone are 
© subscription price. 
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“ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1200 
pages; R, steel engra’ ; 12 colored patterns; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and about 900 wood aaavavines. In 
tt combines a oe ge Born than ns | other. ‘But in 1 ara is even better. A New Feature has been 
introduced-in a series of stories w etches of trarel, an 


SPLENDIDLY LY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES | 


MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE “Peterson ” has no rival ofits kind. Its stories and. novelets 
nid gonenr baby alga the best female writers of America are contributors, New 
. Wrrrers, when of first-rate merit, aré continually Saal added. In addition to the shorter stories, there are being 
: gre, ia 1880, Five Original Copyright . Novels. Peterson,” remember, is no mere reprint of old stories.. All its 
* tales, novelets, etc,, etc., are original, 
AS A MAGAZINE OF ART “ Peterson’s” ne respect, unequalled. For it gives, not only Wood 
Engravings, and those in, Grong, qeanidth, and o€ enoqualled ak tins: wohat ab diher ieepaghin dots 


COSTLY STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENCRAVINCS! 


Publisher challenges a comparison between these engravings, which are works of the highest art, and the inferior 
Miieiiene, really lithogra that appear elsewhere. “ Peterson’s,” is the only ma; je that gives, engraved on steel, 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 


A MAGAZINE OF FASHION, therefore, “Peterson” is conceded to surpass all others, | These 
lored cong: are printed from steel plates, and colored 7 pont in the highest style of art. 


ES ok ble-sized Paris co! 
Patterns of the meovere Looney cloaks, jackets, etc. in'éach num lso the greatest variety of 
, = 's np no, P ritrnugs | For vn $VER DAY ih ini mee ther pte garry veskion. You do not se 
to. dress til * opty. a * Peterson. most reliable guide in. 


“COLORED PATTERNS FO FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc:, MONTHLY. 


Ee ee DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS; ‘SOFA CUSHIONS, mare a SEATS, &c.,—each of which at a retail 

uld cost Cenés'ot more. “Peterson” is the Serenata gt a RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, Ete... NEW AND Fa SHHOMAGLE MUSIC in every number. Also, 
articles on GARDENING, HOUSE FURNISHING, A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT, in short, everything interesting 


to ladies, 

TERMS: ALWATYTS IN SY Ry 
' ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) .  . DOLLARS! 
UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


ENGRAVINGS get PREMIUMS. Bag? either of these 
2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 











two clubs, we will send, as a Premium either of our new 
3 Copies,,one year, (postage free,) 4.50 mezgotings, “ Washington at Valley Forg Oy 18 osinge 24 — 
4 Copies, one year, (postage free RA COPY OF THE HA FOR t PRE. 
6 Copl on . yy Remo mente MIUM-—For either of these three clubs, we will send, as 
5 fart seat »» oe a Premium, an, extra copy of the Magazine, for the year 

10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 14,06 1880, postage free. i 
_ §& Copies, one year, (postage free,) $8.00 BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING.—For 


year, either of these three clibs, we will postage free, both 
7 Replies, ome » (postage free,) 10.50 an ast copy of the the Magazine, for 180 and. either of our 


12 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 17,00 i zjeney-sines poet 8,“ Washington at Valley Forge,” 
15 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 21.00 rable of the Lilies 


artor of thane can bo ay tnd Nese wally emp on se one 9g or as draft PV Ag Polanyi 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


AB Specimens sent gratis to these wishing to get up Clube. No, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ba i <= ¢ Parable of the Lilies,” (20 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. CHILD'S BONNET. 
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NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE DRESSES. 
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WALKING DRESSES FOR THE FALL. 
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NEW STYLE CHEMISE. DRAWERS UNDER-WAIST. 
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PETTIOOAT. CROMWELL COLLAR. CUFF. CHILD'S CAP. NIGHT DRESS. 





























THE OPEN WINDOW. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








Words by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
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And o’er the gravelled path - .way The lights and shadows 





THE OPEN WINDOW. 
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They walked not ‘under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall, 

But sorrow and silence and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 








Will b heard in dreams alone, 

ne the boy who ‘walked beside me, 
He could not understand, 

Why closer in mine, ah, closer, 
I press’d his warm soft hand. 
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